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PLANTATION LABORER BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


PAUL S. TAYLOR* 
University of California 


This is the theory of free labor. There is nothing 
patriarchal, nothing paternal, nothing filial in it. It 
is a relation of equals. It presumes a capacity of intelli- 
gence on the part of the servant equal to that of the 
master. This capacity, innate, though perhaps not 
educated and developed, really exists, for both belong 
to the same race. And in proportion as it is educated 
and developed, the dissensions and alienations between 
master and servant are increased. This is the inherent 
defect of free labor. There is no cure for it. It is seen 
in its most offensive form in the free States of this 
Continent. Of all the annoyances of life, a Yankee 
“help” is, perhaps, the most annoying—industrious 
it may be, but insolent, capricious, uncertain, levelling 
and unthankful....It is impossible that there shall 
be any other agreeable and effective system of labor 
than the patriarchal, whether it be among similar or 
different races.' 


* Author’s Note: Originally the word “plantation” 
meant any transplantation of people from the Old 


World to the New. Soon it came to distinguish one 
form of agricultural enterprise from another; viz., 
plantation from farm. The modern definition of a plan- 
tation by C. O. Brannen as a “unified agricultural 
organization of considerable size under one manage- 
ment, of practically a continuous tract of land, oper- 
ated as a single unit with respect to the control of labor 
and products” is serviceable for any period from the 
seventeenth century to the twentieth. Prior to emanci- 
pation most slave property in the South was engaged 
as part of large-scale capitalistic enterprises in produc- 
ing one or another of the three or four staple crops. 
Although some free laborers and some indentured serv- 
ants worked on plantations, and some slaves worked 
elsewhere than on plantations, e.g., on medium-size 
farms or as mechanics, domestic servants, etc., “plan- 
tation laborer” and “slave” came to be virtually syn- 
onymous. 

This article emphasizes labor in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the plantation system was most fully de- 
veloped under slavery and for which documentation is 
most ample. Main reliance is on journals of the period 
that were directed largely to planters, concerned with 
their problems and reflecting their point of view. I 
acknowledge gratefully the financial aid of the Bureau 
of Business and Economic Research of the University 
of California, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the John 
R. Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation. 

1 Southern Cultivator, 19: 169 (1861). | 


The Virginia Company of London laid the 
foundation for the plantation system in British 
North America in 1618. In that year it began 
turning over to private organizers and investors— 
whether stockholders in the parent company or 
not—the tasks of getting laborers to Virginia and 
of putting them at work on the land. It held out 
the incentive of private profit by offering land in 
amounts proportional to the number of laborers 
they would transport and put to work.* 

The plan found wide acceptance. Private 
adventurers grasped at the offer of land, some as 
individuals, others joined in associations. Adminis- 
trators, first in Virginia and later in other colonies, 
found it easy and natural to deal with a few men 
of energy and means, willing to uadertake the 
transplantation of many. In this way they could 
turn over to others a large share of the respon- 
sibility for getting out a marketable surplus above 
the cost of maintaining the laborers, for main- 
taining order in the colony, and for promoting 
colonization. 

Thus in order to exploit the resources of the 
New World rapidly, one set of men was established 
as owners and managers of land, and another set 
of men was transported to perform the manual 
labor. The first servants of private masters arrived 
at Jamestown in 1619; some were white Europeans 
under indenture, others were black Africans 
purchased from a Dutch privateer. Before long, 
servants bound by indenture or custom, and 
ultimately slaves, became the main reliance for 
labor on colonial plantations. 

For two centuries and a half laborers to serve 
on plantations were furnished within the twin 
legal frameworks of servitude and of slavery. 
Of these two, indentured service came to an end 
first. It declined late in the eighteenth century 
and disappeared completely in the early nine- 
teenth. Around the close of the eighteenth century 
it seemed for a time that legalized slavery too 


* “Instructions to George Yeardley,” in Susan Kings- 
bury, ed., The Records of the Virginia Company of Lon- 
don (4 vols., Washington, 1933), 3: 98-109. 
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might expire. Discerning southern planters and 
statesmen recognized elements of economic and 
political conflict inherent in slavery. The sheer 
weight of increasing economic losses indicated 
that many masters would not offer serious re- 
sistance to emancipation. Some even joined the 
attacks of moralists upon the institution. Henry 
Laurens, the South Carolina slave factor and 
planter, was among the earliest of these to record 
moral opposition to slavery. In 1776 he wrote 
his son, “I am devising means for manumitting 
many of them, and for cutting off the entail of 
slavery. Great powers oppose me—the laws and 
customs of my country, my own and the avarice 
of my countrymen. What will my children say if 
I deprive them of so much estate? These are 
difficulties, but not insuperable.’ 

George Washington found that he had to sup- 
port too many slaves at Mount Vernon when only 
one third of them were any longer capable of 
performing field work. As a result of declining 
importations of young slaves from Africa and of 
the export of prime slaves to work new fields in 
the Lower South, the average age of Virginia 
slaves increased rapidly. Besides, a decade of low 
prices was making specialized tobacco planting 
so unattractive that Washington was unwilling 
to abandon mixed or general farming to resume 
it. In 1794 he wrote, “Were it not then, that I 
am principled agt. selling negros, as you would 
do cattle in the market, I would not, in twelve 
months from this date, be possessed of one, as a 
slave. I shall be happily mistaken, if they are not 
found to be a very troublesome species of property 
many years pass over our heads. . . Three 
years later he wrote to his nephew saying, “I 
wish from my soul that the legislature of this 
State, could see the policy of gradual abolition of 
slavery. It might prevent much future mischief.’’* 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1805 that “. . . inter- 


3A South Carolina Protest Against Slavery: Being A 
Letter from Henry Laurens, Second President of the Con- 
tinental Congress, to his Son, Colonel John Laurens; 
Dated Charleston, S. C., August 14th, 1776 (New York, 
1861), 20. See also Henry W. Farnam, Chaplers in the 
History of Social Legislation in the United States to 1860 
(Washington, 1938), Chapter 13, “Slavery Down to 
the Civil War.” 

4“Letter to Alexander Spotswood,” in John C. Fitz- 
patrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington (39 
vols., Washington, 1931-44), 34: 47-48. 

* Washington Irving, Life of Washington, quoted in 
Walter H. Mazyck, George Washington and the Negro 
(Washington, 1932), 133. 


est is really going over to the side of morality. 
The value of the slave is every day lessening; 
his burden on his master daily increasing. Interest 
is, therefore, preparing the disposition to be just; 
and this will be goaded from time to time by the 
insurrectionary spirit of the slaves. This is easily 
quelled in its first efforts; but from being local it 
will become general, and whenever it does, it will 
rise more formidable after every defeat, until we 
shall be forced, after dreadful scenes and sufferings, 
to release them in their own way, which, without 
such sufferings we might now model after our 
own convenience.”’* 

When Jefferson wrote that interest was “going 
over to the side of morality,” he did not realize 
that already, for a full decade, strong forces had 
begun to push in the opposite direction. Sugar 
production, admirably adapted by the high over- 
head costs of processing to concentration in large 
plantations, was expanding rapidly where soil 
and climate were favorable. Cotton production 
was expanding even more, stimulated by the in- 
vention of the cotton gin. By 1804, a decade after 
Eli Whitney’s gin was patented, cotton production 
had increased more than eightfold, and stil] more 
cotton was demanded. A series of inventions in 
England was revolutionizing manufacture of cotton 
textiles and the world was about to be clothed in 
cheap cotton cloth. 

Some southern planters were torn by the conflict 
between economic interest and morals. Among 
these was John Randolph of Virginia. In his 
younger days he deprecated the institution, but 
by 1826 he was saying that he had worked himself 
out of his early opposition to “the subjugation 
of one man’s will to that of another.’” Two years 
earlier, fearing abolition, he told the House of 
Representatives that the cry of Patrick Henry 
in the Convention of Virginia “still rung in his 
ears: ‘They may liberate every one of your slaves. 
The Congress possess the power and will exercise 
it.’ ’’ When northern interests proposed in Congress 
to raise the tariff on wool, Randolph attacked it 
as a blow against the profitability of slavery, 
for masters would have to pay more for the clothing 
of their slaves. He charged that the northerners’ 
proposal was, in fact, taking “the first step 
towards” emancipation, preparing “to produce 
such a state of things as will insure, in case the 


‘John P. Foiey, ed., The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia 
(New York and London, 1900), Item 7932, p. 811. 

1 Register of Debates in Congress, 19 Cong., 1 sess., 
1825-1826 (2 vols., Washington, 1826), 2: 118. 
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slave shall not elope from his master—his master 
will run away from him.” 

Randolph minimized the profitability of slavery 
to masters. He argued that “on a fair average” 
the “‘profits of slave labor had been, for a long 
time, on the decrease,” until they “scarcely re- 
imbursed the expense of the slave, including the 
helpless ones, whether from infancy or age.’ 
But even as Randolph spoke, planters were carry- 
ing the institution westward to new cotton lands 
and the slave population was growing rapidly 
as a result of natural increase and illicit importa- 
tions. The “average” profit may have been low, 
as claimed by Randolph, but the vigor with which 
planters pursued profits indicates that for many 
they must have been high. A quarter-century 
later a leading proslavery journal, De Bow’s 
Review, declared it was doubtless the fact “that, 
at the era of the revolution, many of the Southern 
states began to feel the burthen of unproductive 
slaves, and that a growing disposition to be clear 
of them manifested itself simultaneously with the 
mammon-prompted philanthropy of England. A 
great danger was thus springing up, when the 
inventions of the cotton-gin, the carding machine, 
the spinning-jenny, and the steam-engine, com- 
bined to weave that net-work of cotton which 
formed an indissoluble cord, binding the black, 
who was threatened to be cast off, to human 
progress.’’® 

Plantation agriculture had some of the economic 
characteristics which concentrate industry in 
factories. The high overhead costs of sugar mills, 
cotton gins, rice irrigation systems, and to a lesser 
extent tobacco barns, exerted an upward influence 
upon the size of slaveholdings per plantation, for 
the greater the total production, the less the pro- 
portion of the cost of mills, gins, ditches, and 
barns that had to be borne by zach unit of the 
crop. Concentration of financing, marketing, and 
supervision of labor offered similar advantages. 
Once there were enough slaves to require special 
arrangements for supervision, such as employment 
of drivers and overseers, it became economical 
to work the maximum number of laborers these 
men could supervise. Fertile soil was much more 
favorable to plantation organization than poor 
soil because fertility made it possible both to 
concentrate heavy production within a short 


® Annals of the Congress of the United States, 18 Cong., 
1 sess., 1823-1824 (2 vols., Washington, 1856), 2: 2256. 

* De Bow’s Review, 10: 132 (1851); 15: 8-9 (1853); 
Southern Cultivator, 14: 203 (1856). 


distance of processing plants and to work larger 
gangs under the watchful eye of overseers. So, 
in order to attain the lowest costs per unit of 
product for labor, for land, for supervision, and 
for processing, financing, and marketing, planters 
were aggressive in occupying the best lands of the 
South. 

The spur of these incentives produced rapid 
response. By 1790 planters already had achieved 
a high concentration of slaveholdings. In North 
Carolina 59 per cent of all slaves were held in lots 
of ten or more, in Maryland 65 per cent, in Virginia 
72 per cent, and in South Carolina 80 per cent. 
The process of concentration continued right up 
to the eve of emancipation.’ 

Tobacco plantations generally operated with 
smaller numbers of slaves than any of the others. 
Gray shows from the census of 1860 that median 
slaveholdings in selected tobacco areas ranged 
from 14 in portions of Kentucky to 28 in south 
central Virginia. In areas of poorer soils cotton 
plantations used smaller gangs of slaves than were 
common in most tobacco areas. The median 
number of slaves per owner in northwestern 
Alabama was only 10. But where soils were better, 
the average slaveholding rose far above the 
numbers used by tobacco planters. On the alluvial 
lands of the Tennessee River Valley the median 
holding was 32 slaves, in the fertile black prairie 
of Alabama it was 49, and in the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta it was 55. In the sea-island cotton and rice 
region of South Carolina the median holding rose 
to 70 slaves; in the sugar country of Louisiana 
it was 81. In particular counties producing cotton 
or sugar, concentration reached extremes. In 
Issaquena County on the Mississippi Delta, 
where cotton was the staple, the median slave- 
holding was 118, and in Rapides Parish, Louisiana, 
where cotton and some sugar were produced, 
the median stood at 125. In Ascension Parish, 
which specialized in sugar, the median number 
reached a peak of 175 slaves." . 

Virtually three quarters of the free population 
of the South were members of families with no 
direct ownership interest in slavery. Nevertheless, 
most of them, except in special areas like east 
Tennessee, supported a war defending the planta- 
tion labor institution which dominated their 
agriculture. Even among the one fourth of the 


1 Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the South- 
ern United States to 1860 (2 vols., Washington, 1933), 
1: 531. 

" [bid., 531-537. 
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free population with direct interest in slaveholding, 
ownership was concentrated in a few hands. As 
few as 10,993 slaveholders, or three per cent of all 
owners in 1860, held around one fourth of all 
plantation slaves. These owned an average of 
around 90 slaves each. A single owner in South 
Carolina held more than a thousand slaves. 
Twenty-five per cent of the owners, with 10 to 
50 slaves each, owned one half of all slaves. The 
remaining 72 per cent of the slaveholders, who 
held the remaining one fourth of all slaves in 
groups of 9 or less, were mostly outside the planta- 
tion system.” 

Supervision of laborers on plantations generally 
was in the hands of overseers. In 1850 the census 
reported 18,859 overseers, of whom 16,908, or 
nine tenths of ail the overseers in the nation, were 
in thirteen southern states and the District of 
Columbia. The largest number of overseers was 
in Virginia, 3,747. Next came Mississippi with 
2,324, Georgia with 2,166, Alabama with 1,849, 
South Carolina with 1,823, and Louisiana with 
1,808. These six states reported 13,717 overseers 
or 73 per cent of the national total. Seven other 
southern states and the District of Columbia 
reported 3,191 overseers, or less than the number 
in Virginia alone.” 

The larger the plantation the more likely the 
owner was to need an overseer. Absentee owner- 
ship was frequent and even resident planters 
often had overseers. The overseer usually resided 
on the plantation he managed, but sometimes he 
managed several, riding from one to another. 
Above him might be a manager or agent, especially 
if the owner was an absentee. On larger plantations 
the overseer was like a factory superintendent; 
on smaller plantations, particularly on those on 
which the master was resident, he was more like 
a boss. If the plantation was very large, there 
were field bosses or “drivers” under the overseer. 
Often these field bosses themselves were slaves, 
and more severe taskmasters than the overseers. 

The overseer was a man of great importance to 
both master and slaves. He was in a class of his 
own above the slave and beneath the master. 


[bid., 481-483, 531. See also Southern Cultivator, 
Appendix, 17: 84 (1859). 

4 U.S. Census Office, 74h Census 1850, p. Ixxiv. Pos- 
sibly the concentration of overseers in the South was 
even greater than the census figures suggest. The term 
“overseer” may well have included persons bearing 
that designation in factories, and these were largely in 
the North. 


He “was patronized by the benign planters and 
contemned by the heedless,” writes Spencer 
Bassett. “He might belong to the same church 
with the planter, but he usually preferred some 
plain form of worship, as in the churches of 
Methodists or Baptists. If the two found them- 
selves worshipping in the same place they sat 
apart quite distinctly. Their children did not visit 
one another nor intermarry. Each was a class in 
society and between them in social matters was 
a frozen ocean. . . . If he did not like this prospect, 
and sometimes he was in revolt against it, he 
might turn to the frontier which always had a 
welcome for a man with courage and industry.” 

Of the overseer’s relations with the slaves who 
labored under him, Bassett writes: 


Slight as was the respect the overseer had from the 
planter it was greater than the respect he had from 
the slaves. To them he was the master’s left hand, the 
burden layer and the symbol of the hardest features 
of bondage. From his decisions an appeal was to the 
owner who as a dispenser of mercy and forgiveness 
had some degree of affection from the slaves... the 
slave was not proud of his overseer nor boasted of his 
overseer’s virtues. It was the fate of this man, standing 
in the place of the owner, to absorb the shock of bitter- 
ness felt by the slaves for their enslavers and in so 
doing keep it away from those who were in reality the 
responsible parties." 


Overseers sprang from the small farmer class 
or from the landless whites, and many were 
indentured servants or their descendants.'"® A 
few among them saved money and bought slaves, 
perhaps rented them out for hire until eventually 
they could become planters. 

The lack of good overseers was a matter for 
frequent complaint. “But where are such over- 
seers to be found?” asked the Southern Cultivator 
in 1846. 


Can they be picked up at grog shops, muster fields, 
and political barbecues, where the young men destined 
to be the planter’s agents are trained to a sufficient 
opinion of their abilities, and especially to their vast 
privileges as “free, independent, and equal citizens” 

“John Bassett, The Southern Plantation Overseer 
(Northampton, Mass., 1925), 2-3. See also De Bow’s 
Review, 8: 50 (1850). 

16 Bassett, Plantation Overszer, 3-5. 

For an example from th eighteenth century, see 
Allen D. Candler, comp., The Colonial Records of the 
State of Georgia (26 vols., Atlanta, 1904-16), 5: 475- 
476. 
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of this republic, who are not to stoop to be any “man’s 
man,” or to do any man’s business even when paid for 
it, unless allowed to do it after their own fashion. 
The melancholy fact is that our region is nearly 
entirely destitute of even tolerably good overseers. 
And what is worse, they seem to be growing scarcer 
every year.... Young men are trained for clerkships, 
for superintendents in factories, as master workmen 
in all trades, to be junior partners in all professions. 
But no one is brought up to be an overseer. Very few 
will take that employment who can get any other.” 


It was common, especially among absentee 
planters, to estimate the worth of overseers and 
to reward them mainly according to the amount 
of cotton produced under their supervision. In time 
this devotion to a single crop brought a train of 
evils to planter, plantation, and slave alike. Thus 
in 1844 the Columbia South Carolinian criticized 
both planters and overseers: 


It seems scarcely credible that any man owning a 
plantation will so abandon it and his people on it, 
entirely to a hireling, no matter what his confidence in 
him is. Yet there are a number who do it habitually; 
and I have even known overseers to stipulate that their 
employers should not give any order, nor interfere in 
any way with their management of the plantation. 
There are also some proprietors of considerable prop- 
erty and pretension to being planters, who give their 
overseer a proportion of the crop for his wages; thus 
bribing him by the strongest inducements of self- 
interest, to overstrain and work down everything com- 
mitted to his charge."* 


Another writer from South Carolina took a similar 
view: 


My idea of a “fine crop” is, first, an increase of negroes; 
second, enough made on the plantation, of meat, corn, 
etc., to feed everything abundantly; third, an improve- 
ment, rather than a deterioration, in the productive 
quality of the lands; fourth, the mules, horses, farming 
utensils and fences all in first rate order by Christmas; 
and then, as much cotton as can be made and gathered, 
under these circumstances. And I will venture to assert, 
that no planter will thrive, in the long run, who does 
not make fine crops of this sort... .In the vocabulary 
of overseers, a “fine crop” refers wholly to a fine cotton 
crop. They boast of nothing else at the muster-ground, 
and road-working, where they carry with perhaps 
commendable vanity, the first form, first bloom, and 
first grown boll. When they seek a place, they rest 
their claims entirely on the number of bags they have 


"” Southern Cultivator, 4: 106 (1846), 18: 287 (1860). 
Columbia South Carolinian, quoted in ibid., 2: 
107 (1844); 4: 125 (1846). 


heretofore made to the hand, and generally the em- 
ployer unfortunately recognizes the justice of such 
claims. 

No wonder, then, that the overseer desires to have 
entire control of the plantation. No wonder he opposes 
all experiments, or, if they are persisted in, neglects 
them; presses everything at the end of the lash; pays 
no attention to the sick, except to keep them in the 
field as long as possible, and drives them out again at 
the first moment, and forces sucklers and breeders to 
the utmost. He has no other interest than to make a 
big cotton crop. And if this does not please you and 
induce you to increase his wages, he knows men it will 
please, and secure him a situation with.” 


These attacks on overseers, which were frequent, 
evoked some defenses. James Barbour, the 
president of the Agricultural Society of Albemarle, 
Virginia, undertook to discuss overseers in his 
annual address in 1825. He said the 


treatment of our managers, or overseers... is one of the 
most difficult as well as perplexing objects, on which 
we have to act. From the almost universal complaints 
on this subject, and the continual changes that are 
taking place among them there must be something 
radically wrong in this part of our administration. I 
have endeavoured to explore the causes, and I will 
proceed to give you the result of my reflections. Undue 
prejudices are indulged against this class of people. 
That such a class is necessary to the state of society, 
their existence and employment unquestionably prove. 
A prejudice against that which is indispensable, cannot 
be defended on rational grounds. That there are vicious 
men in this class is unquestionable. But are there not 
vicious employers too? And it is very well worth the 
inquiry, whether this very prejudice, and its consequent 
ill treatment, is not calculated to produce the causes 
of complaint on whose existence this prejudice seeks to 
justify itself. Penurious salaries—suspicion—harsh 
treatment, tend to degradation, and debasement. Add 
to this, a continual restlessness, and a disposition to 
an annual change—and you have summed up the 
general treatment to which they are exposed. Thus 
you move on in one continued circle, and not unfre- 
quently from bad to worse. We are all aware of the 
dilapidation of a tenement which changes hands every 
year. It cannot be expected, either from an overseer, 
or a tenant, that he will take much heed to the future, 
in which he does not feel himself at all interested. In- 
deed, it is impossible that he can succeed so well the 
first year. He has to learn the wishes of his employer, 
and the disposition of the hands under him; the capacity 
of the latter for labour, the different kinds of soil he 
has to cultivate, and a long list of details which cannot 
be acquired in a year. Why not try a different course? 
In my own case, and I draw frequently on my own 


Southern Cultivator, 2: 125 (1844). 
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experience, for one fact is worth a hundred theories— 
I give liberal wages, abundant finding, and many in- 
dulgences. I treat them kindly, and make them feel a 
respect for themselves. I avoid frequent change. In 
return I have received honesty and zeal. My principal 
manager has lived with me between twenty and thirty 
years. I cannot ascribe my success altogether to acci- 
dent; fortune may, for a short time, exercise an influ- 
ence; but uninterrupted success, for a long series of 
years, must be rooted in a deeper and more permanent 
cause—and instead of grudging them their wages, I 
rejoice to see that while they are securing my inde- 
pendence, they are acquiring one for themselves, due 
to their honesty, industry and zeal.” 


The Southern Cultivator, which often criticized 
overseers, and planters for not supervising the 
overseers, upon rare occasion undertook a practical 
defense of the latter. In the “great deal written” 
about overseers, it acknowledged “a great in- 
justice’ had been done them. 


They are sometimes honest and sometimes not, like 
every other class of people. Any one who will acknowl- 
edge that slavery is right, is bound to acknowledge the 
profession of the overseer, honorable, and those who 
follow it for a livelihood as much entitled to respect 
as members of any other profession.” 


The views of the overseers seldom were recorded. 
Apparently their desire for, or access to publication 
was not much greater than that of the laborers 
beneath them. Occasionally, however, an overseer 
protested in print. Thus in 1862 the Southern 
Cultivator published the following letter which 
began, sarcastically, 


If there be good sessons, a favorable crop year, the 
master makes a splendid crop; if any circumstances be 
unpropitious and an inierior crop be made, it is the 
overseer. If the hands are runabouts, it is the overseer’s 
fault; and if he flogs them to keep them at home, or 
locks up, or puts them in stocks, he is a brute and a 
tyrant. If no meat is made the overseer would plant 
too much cotton, and of course ’tis his fault. If hogs 
are taken good care of, the overseer is wasting corn, 
and “the most careless and thriftless creature alive.” 
If he does not “turn out” hands in time, he is lazy; if 
he “rousts” them out as your dad and mine had to 
do, and to make us do, why he is a brute. 


“Address of James Barbour,” Amerisen 
7: 290-291 (Dec. 2, 1825). 

™ Southern Cultivator, 18: 240 (1860); 7: 140 (1849); 
12: 270 (1854); 14: 338 (1856). For criticism of over- 
seers see ibid., 6: 134 (1848); 7:41 (1849); 18: 207 
(1860). For criticism of planters see ibid., Appendix, 
7: 23 (1849); 12: 146 (1854). See also De Bow’s Review, 
7: 383 (1849). 


Thus is it from No. 1 to No. 144, all through the 
multiplication table. I care not in what way you ex- 
amine it, it is all the same. Complaining, complaining 
from beginning to end. Can’t you give a word of advice 
to planters, not to listen to negro news; and particu- 
larly not to ask for news. I admit the master is the 
negro’s protector, and he ought to do it at all hazards. 
Butz, we are on questionable ground, and had well move 
circumspectly. An overseer worth a fip, will govern the 
negroes placed under him and if the master or mistress, 
picks up news or inquires for it, whether through first 
or second-hand, they will as certainly hear things un- 
pleasant and cause the overseer double trouble to get 
negroes in a bee-line of duty. Every one conversant 
with negro character, knows well their proclivity for 
lying and stealing. 

Make inquiry of them, and the owner can soon get 
a budget of news, sufficient to hand any overseer. A 
man’s character is precious, even if he is an 

OVERSEER.” 


As the end of the Confederacy came in sight 
early in 1865, a letter writer to the Southern 
Cultivator blamed the overseer along with the 
planter for the intensity of northern feeling against 
slave labor. 


Our planters, as a class, need more mental discipline 
and self-control. It is easy to obey, but it requires a 
great mind to command. Those who become too soon 
their own masters and vested with the absolute control 
of a large force of servants, are in danger of having 
their otherwise good minds and disposition corrupted 
by abuse of power. I am firmly convinced that if the 
system of slavery had been conducted rationally, with 
due regard to justice and fairness, the outcry of the 
North against the institution, could never have found 
an element to live in. We are suffering from our own 
fault—our own miserable carelessness in the choice of 
suitable overseers, and our too great neglect of the 
moral interest and proper supervision of our slaves. 
...A plantation is a small kingdom, as absolute as 
Prussia, and as complicated in its details; and a just 
and wise administration thereof, is just as important 
in moral tendency and social results, though on a more 
limited scale... 


Organizing numerous laborers for a common 
productive effort, whether in factories or on planta- 
tions, raises many similar problems. In either 
situation management must arrive at some solu- 
tion of problems of incentives, discipline, assign- 
ment of tasks, hours of labor, health and morale, 
extent of authority of foremen and overseers, 


Southern Cultivator, 20: 136 (1862); Appendix, 7: 
75 (1849). Unless otherwise noted, italics in this and 
subsequent quotations are in the original. 

% [bid., 13: 84 (1865). 


recruitment and labor turnover. Attention to the 
management of laborers is not a recent invention 
of industry. Planters gave it careful thought. 

The views that most readily found a place in 
permanent records probably were those of the 
more enlightened planters. These show a remark- 
able similarity and persistence of attitude during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The usual 
form in which planters laid down rules of govern- 
ment for their property and people was in advice 
and instructions to their agents or overseers. 
These rules covered not only working hours but 
the entire life and conduct of the slaves so far as 
the planter felt he had an interest. 

An example of these instructions comes from 
an absentee planter to his Virginia agent in 1759. 
It reads in portions as follows: 


Ist. The care of negroes is the first thing to be recom- 
mended that you give me timely notice of their wants 
that they may be provided with all Necessarys: The 
Breeding wenches more particularly you must Instruct 
the Overseers to be Kind and Indulgent to. . . . Observe 
a prudent and watchful conduct over the overseers 
that they attend their business with diligence, keep the 
negroes in good order, and enforce obedience by the 
example of their own industry, which is a more effectual 
method in every respect of succeeding and making 
good crops than Hurry & Severity.... 

2nd. . .. As complaints have been made by the negroes 
in respect to their provision of Corn, I must desire you 
to put that matter under such a Regulation as your 
own Prudence will dictate to you; The allowance to 
be Sure is Plentiful and they ought to have their Belly 
full but care must be taken with this Plenty that no 
waste is Committed. . . 


A couple of generations later, in 1825, James 
Barbour laid down his rules for managing slaves. 


They form a large, if not the principal part of our 
labouring class. Such a class, whether bond or free, 
white or black, must exist in every community, as they 
are the indispensable foundation of the social fabric; 
every mitigation of their condition, consistent with the 
end of their existence, is therefore a solemn obligation 
on those to whose comfort they contribute. It has 
pleased Providence to permit with us a large share of 
this useful class to be slaves. I esteem it fortunate as 


* “Instructions given by Richard Corbin, Esq., to 
his agent for the management of his plantation; Vir- 
ginia, 1759,” quoted in Ulrich B. Phillips, Plantation 

and Frontier, 1649-1863, vols. 1 and 2 of A Documen- 
tary History of American Industrial Society, John R. 
Commons, ed. (10 vols., Cleveland, 1910-11), 1: 109- 
111. See also “George Washington’s letter to his over- 
seers,” quoted in Southern Cultivator, 1:2 (1843). 
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true, that their good treatment is recommended no 
less by interest than humanity, and that their being 
subjected to a proper discipline, and made to perform 
a reasonable share of labour, is equally beneficial to 
themselves and their owners. When well treated—by 
which I mean abundantly fed, well clothed, and in 
sickness due attention and every comfort their condi- 
tion requires, and in the power of their owner to ad- 
minster, they are enabled to perform, and do perform, 
in most instances with alacrity, so much more labour 
than when otherwise used, as most completely to in- 
demnify their employer. And every day’s vbservation 
ascertains to us, when proper authority is not exercised, 
that their owners are unable to provide for them 
comfortably—that such slaves become entirely insub- 
ordinate, and are generally a pest to the neighbourhood. 
And hence, permitting them to do nothing, which by 
some is termed humanity, is attended alike with the 
injury of the slave, and the speedy ruin of the owner, 
who surrenders himself to this misguided indulgence. 
Their diet should be bread without limit—a daily (if 
it be a small one) allowance of meat, (bacon, if practi- 
cable) milk in the summer and autumn, and cider, 
with those who have orchards, in the winter and spring, 
to supply the absence of milk. Add to this on proper 
occasions a small quantity of whiskey—six or seven 
gallons to a labouring hand during the year. The advan- 
tage is believed to be far beyond the cost. Their clothing 
should be three suits—a good warm one for winter, 
and two linen for summer, and there should be on an 
estate of any extent, a hand to cook and wash for the 
labourers. The humane attention of the master is 
particularly appealed to in sickness, or when they be- 
come old and infirm. In the former situation, they are 
entitled not only to medical aid, but to the immediate 
attention of the master. (I think it well worthy of 
communication that my principal manager keeps by 
him the Virginia Epicac.—vulgarly called Indian 
physic, which he has administered with the greatest 
success for upwards of twenty years, as in that time 
he has never lost a single adult by sickness.) He should 
give of his stores at that time with no sparing hand. 
In raising children one place of rendezvous under the 
superintendance of some elderly woman, who unites 
kindness with authority, and who is responsible for 
their comfort and safety, is productive of the best 
results. (As an evidence of which my slaves have dupli- 
cated in less than twenty-five years.) To this kind of 
treatment I have added rewards to the most deserving. 
The cost is trifling, and the effect manifestly beneficial. 
It inspires gratitude to the master, and becomes a 
stimulus to good conduct. 

The relation of master and slave thus maintained, is 
deprived of its otherwise harsh and unfriendly char- 
acter, produces the consoling reflection, that everything 
has been accomplished which the actual posture of our 
situation admits—leaves no regret, except what results 
from uncontrollable circumstances, and in its practical 
operation on the slaves themselves, is attended with 
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content, with comfort, and a degree of happiness far 
beyond what their countrymen enjoy in their native 
land, and challenging without fear, a comparison with 
the labouring classes in some of the civilized countries 
of Europe.* 


In 1832 a Georgia planter established these ‘rules 
and directions”: 


2. No Negro to have more than Fifty lashes inflicted 
for any offence, no matter how great the crime. 3. The 
sucking children, and all other small ones who do not 
work in the field, draw a half allowance of corn and 
salt....5. The negroes to be tasked when the work 
allows it. I require a reasonable days work, well done— 
the task to be regulated by the state of the ground 
and the strength of the negro....27. A Beef to be 
killed for the negroes in July, August and September. 
The hides to be tanned at home if you understand it, 
or put out to be tanned on shares... . 30. Give the 
negroes nails when building or repairing their houses 
when you think they need them. 31. My Negroes are 
not allowed to plant Cotton for themselves. Every 
thing else they may plant, and you will give them 
tickets to sell what they make. 32. I have no Driver. 
You are to task the negroes yourself, and each negro 
is responsible to you for his own work, and nobodys 
else.* 


During the 1840’s and 1850's southern periodi- 
cals contained frequent discussions of methods for 
the management of plantation laborers. Thus the 
Southern Cultivator, reprinting from the Southern 
Agriculturist in 1846, gave wide circulation to the 
following commentary by a planter: 


When I commenced planting, I was induced to believe, 
from the advice I received, that success depended more 
upon the judicious management of negroes than any- 
thing else; and that in order to arrive at any good sys- 
tem of management it was necessary, First, That there 
should ve a perfect understanding between master and 
slave. .. . What I would mean by a perfect understand- 
ing between a master and a slave is, that the slave 
should know that his master is to govern absolutely, 
and he to obey implicitly. That he is never for a moment 
to exercise either his will or judgment in opposition to 
a positive order. 

The rules I have laid down, and which are considered 
by all on the plantation, as fundamental rules, are: 

1. No negro shall leave the plantation at any time, 
without my permission, or in my absence, that of the 
driver; the driver in that case, being responsible for 
the cause of such absence, which ought never to be 
omitted to be inquired into. 

% “Address of James Barbour,” 290-291. 

* “Instructions by Alexander Telfair, of Savannah, 


2. The driver should never leave the plantation, 
unless on very urgent business of the plantation. 

3. No negro shall be allowed to marry out of the 
plantation. 

4. No negro shall be allowed to sell anything with- 
out my express permission. 

I have ever maintained the doctrine that my negroes 
have no time whatever; that they are always liable to 
my call without questioning for a moment the pro- 
priety of it; and I adhere to this on the grounds of 
expediency and right. The very security of the planta- 
tion requires that a general and uniform control over 
the people of it should be exercised. Who are to protect 
the plantation from the intrusion of ill-designing per- 
sons when everybody is abroad? Who can tell the 
moment when a plantation might be threatened with 
destruction by fire? Could the flames be arrested if the 
slaves are scattered throughout the neighborhood, 
seeking their amusement? Are these not duties of great 
importance, and in which every negro himself is deeply 
interested? To render this part of the rule justly appli- 
cable, however, it would be necessary that such a 
settled arrangement should exist on the plantation as 
to make it unnecessary for a negro to leave it, or to 
have a good plea for so doing. You must, therefore, 
make him as comfortable at home as possible, affording 
him what is essentially necessary for his happiness— 
you must provide for him yourself, and by that means 
create in him a habit of perfect dependence on you. 
Allow it once to be understood by a negro, that he is to 
provide for himself, and you that moment give him an 
undeniable claim on you for a portion of his time to 
make this provision; and should you from necessity, 
or any other cause, encroach upon his time, disappoint- 
ment and discontent are seriously felt. 

If I employ a laborer to perform a certain quantum 
of work per day, and I agree to pay him a certain 
amount for the performance of said work, when he has 
accomplished it, I of course, have no further claim on 
him for his time or services. But how different it is 
with a slave! Who can calculate the exact profit or 
expense of a slave one year with another? If I furnish 
my negro with every necessity of life, without the least 
care on his part—if I support him in sickness, however 
long it may be, and pay all his expenses, though he does 
nothing—if I maintain him in his old age, when he is 


‘incapable of rendering either himself or myself any 


service, am I not entitled to an exclusive right to his 
time? Good feelings, and a sense of propriety would 
always prevent unnecessary employment on the Sab- 
bath, and policy would check any exaction of excessive 
labor in common. 

Whatever other privileges 1 allow the driver, he is 
not suffered to send any negro off the plantation, unless 
he sends him to me, or some extraordinary circumstance 
arises that could make it proper that a message should 
be sent to a neighbor; for as his transactions are con- 


Ga., to his overseer, June 11, 1832,” quoted in Phillips, 
Plantation and Frontier, 1: 126-129. 
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fined solely to the plantation, there rarely could exist a 
necessity to communicate elsewhere than with me. 
If he sends him for his own purpose he is answerable for 
his absence, as the negro would be, did he go away 
without any permission at all. 

I never give a negro a ticket to go from home without 
he first states particularly where he wishes to go, and 
assigns a cause for his desiring to be absent. If he offers 
a good reason, I never refuse, but otherwise, I never 
grant him a ticket, and feel satisfied that no practice 
is more prejudicial to the community, and to the negroes 
themselves, than that of giving them general tickets to 
go where they please. I am so opposed to this plan, 
that I never permit any negro to remain on my planta- 
tion whose ticket does not authorize him expressly to 
come to it. I believe there are some who think that 
after a negro has done his work, it is an act of oppres- 
sion to confine him to the plantation, when he might 
be strolling about the neighborhood for his amusement 
and recreation. This is certainly a mistaken humanity. 
Habit is everything. The negro who is accustomed to 
remain constantly at home, is just as satisfied with the 
society on the plantation, as that which he could find 
elsewhere; and the very same restrictions laid upon 
him, being equally imposed on others, he does not feel 
them, for society is kept at home for him. 

As the driver is answerable for the good conduct of 
the negroes, and the proper application of their time, 
he ought always to be present to attend; otherwise he 
could never with propriety be charged with neglect, 
in which case all responsibility would be at an end. 

No rule that I have stated is of more importance 
than that relating to negroes marrying out of the plan- 
tation. It seems to me, from what observations I have 
made, it is utterly impossible to have any method, or 
regularity where the men and women are permitted to 
take wives and husbands indiscriminately off the 
plantation. Negroes are very much disposed to pursue 
a course of this kind, and without being able to assign 
any good reason, though the motiv can be readily 
perceived, and is a strong one with them; but one that 
tends not in the least to benefit the master, or their 
ultimate good. The inconveniences that at once strikes 
one as arising out of such a practice are these: 

First—in allowing the men to marry out of the 
plantation you give them an uncontrollable right to be 
frequently absent. 

Second!y—Wherever their wives live, there they 
consider their homes, consequently they are indifferent 
to the interest of the plantation to which they actually 
belong. 

Thirdly—it creates a feeling of independence, from 
being, of right, out of the control of their master for 
a time. 

Fourthly—They are repeatedly exposed to tempta- 
tions from meeting and associating with negroes from 
different directions, and with various habits and views. 

Fifthly—-Where there are several women on a planta- 
tion, they may have husbands from different planta- 


tions belonging to different persons. These men possess 
different habits—are accustomed to different treatment, 
and have different privileges; so your plantation every 
day becomes the rendezvous of a medley of characters. 
Negroes who have the privilege of a month ticket to 
go where they please, and at any hour that they say 
they have finished their work, to leave the masters’ 
plantations, come into yours about midday, when your 
negroes are at work, and the driver engaged; they 
either take possession of the houses in which their 
wives live, and go to sleep, or stroll about in perfect 
idleness, feeling themse!ves accessible to everything. 
What an example to those at work at the time! Can 
any circumstance be more subversive of good order 
and contentment! 

Sixthly—When a man and his wife belong to different 
persons, they are liable to be separated from each 
other, as well es their children, either by the caprice of 
either of the parties, or where there is a sale of property. 
This keeps up an unsettled state of things, and gives 
rise to repeated new connexions. It might be asked 
how does this rule answer when there are several men 
on a plantation, and few women, or vice versa, where 
there are several women, and few men. I would ob- 
serve, it would be best to equalize the number of both 
sexes as nearly as possible. This can be done either by 
purchase or sale. For to adopt rules merely because 
they are good in themselves, and not to pursue a plan 
which would make them applicable, would be fallacious. 

I never allow my negroes to sell anything without 
my express permission. I never restrict them in any 
acts of industry, but reward them for their exertions, 
by taking from them at a fair price whatever they 
justly have to offer... . I furnish my negroes regularly 
with their full share of allowance weekly. I give them 
annually their clothes and shoes, and every third year 
a blanket. I supply them with salt, and from time to 
time throughout the year salt fish and tobacco. If a 
negro is suffered to sell anything he chooses without 
any inquiry being made, a spirit of trafficing is at once 

When a master is uniform in his own habits and 
conduct his slaves know his wishes, and what they are 
to expect if they act in opposition to, or in conformity 
with them. Therefore, the more order and contentment 
exist. A plantation might be considered as a piece of 
machinery; to operate suc essfully, all of the parts 
should be uniform and exact, and the impelling force 
regular and steady; and the master, if he pretend at all 
to attend to his business, should be their impetling 
force. ... 

Whenever the season for hoeing begins, whatever 
tasks a negro commences with, are considered his 
throughout the working of the crop. Sickness sometimes 
produces a little variation in this plan, but to no great 
extent. Where a negro knows that the task he is work- 
ing on is to be worked by him the next time he goes 
over the field, he is induced in order to render the next 
working as light as possible, to work it well at first. 


- : 
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But where he is allowed to take his tas’ indiscrimi- 
nately as he comes into the field, there is always a great 
contention for tasks, each endeavoring to obtain the 
easiest to work. By that means great injustice and 
imposition arise. The fastest worker would always 
have the choice of tasks, and it is not always the fastest 
worker who is the best worker. . . . 

In the different departments on the plantation as 
much distinction and separation are kept up as pos- 
sible, with a view to create responsibility. The driver 
has charge of directing everything, but there are sub- 
ordinate persons, who take the more immediate care 
of the different departments. For instance, I make one 
person answerable for my stock of cattle, the planta- 
tion horses, the carts, wagons, plows and their tack- 
lings. Another has charge of my boats. A third attends 
the dairy, the sick, etc.; a fourth, the poultry, and 
providing for, and taking care of the little negroes whose 
do other work. 

security and good order on the plantation, is that of 
constituting a watch at night, consisting of two or more 
men. They are answerable for all trespasses committed 
during their watch....The very act of organizing a 
watch bespeaks a care and attention on the part of the 
master, which has a due influence on the negro... .” 


As the end of slavery was approaching, a 


Mississippi Delta plantation owner set down these 
rules in 1857: 


The health, happiness, good discipline and obedience; 
good, sufficient and comfortable clothing, a sufficiency 
of good wholesome and nutritious food for both man 
and beast being indispensably necessary to successful 
planting, as well as for reasonable dividends for the 
amount of capital invested, without saying anything 
about the Master’s duty to his dependants, to him- 
self and his God—I do hereby establish the following 
rules and regulations for the management of my 
Prairie Plantation, and require an observance of the 
same by any and all Overseers ' may at any time have 


_ in charge thereof to wit:— 


Punishment must never be cruel or abusive, for it 
is absolutely mean and unmanly to whip a negro from 
mere passion or malice, and any man who can do this 
is entirely unworthy and unfit to have control of either 
man or beast. 


Extract Southern Agriculturist, in 
Southern Cultivator, Appendix, 4:43 (1846); 5:61 
(1847); Appendix, 7: 103 (1849); Appendix, 8: 163-164 
(1850); Appendix, 9:87 (1851); 10:88, 227 (1852); 
Appendix, 11: 226, 301 (1853); De Bow’s Review 11: 
369 (1851); Alabama Planter, quoted in ibid., 13: 193 
(1852). 


complaints and grievances and in no instance shall 
they be punished for so doing. On examination, should 
I find they have been cruelly treated, it shall be con- 
¢.dered a good and sufficient cause for the immediate 
discharge of the Overseer. 

Prove and show by your conduct toward the negroes 
that you feel a kind and considerate regard for them. 
Never cruelly punish or overwork them, never require 
them to do what they cannot reasonably accomplish 
or otherwise abuse them, but seek to render their 
situation as comfortable and contented as possible. 

See that their necessities are supplied, that their food 
and clothing be good and sufficient, their houses com- 
fortable; and be kind and attentive to them in sickness 

See that they keep themselves well cleaned: at least 
once a week (especially during summer) inspect their 
houses and see that they have been swept clean, ex- 
amine their bedding and see that they are occasionally 
well aired; their clothes mended and everything at- 
tended to that conduces to their health, comfort and 

Christianity, humanity and order elevate all—injure 
none—whilst infidelity, selfishness and disorder curse 

All hands should be required to retire to rest and 
sleep at a suitable hour and permitted to remain there 
until such time as it will be necessary to get out in time 
to reach their work by the time they can see well how 
to work—particularly so when the nights are short 
and the mornings very cold and inclement. 

Allow such as may desire it a suitable piece of ground 
to raise potatoes, tobacco. They may raise chickens 
also with privileges of marketing the same at suitable 
leisure times. 

There being a sufficient number of negroes on the 
plantation for society among themselves, they are not 
to be allowed to go off the plantation merely to seek 
society, nor on business without a permit from myself 
or the Overseer in charge—nor are other negroes 
allowed to visit the plantation... . 

I would that every human being have the gospel 
preached to them in its original purity and simplicity; 
it therefore devolves upon me to have these dependants 
properly instructed in all that pertains to the salvation 
of their souls; to this end whenever the services of a 
suitable person can be secured, have them instructed 
in these things—in view of the fanaticism of the age 
li.e., abolition sentiment] it behooves the Master or 
Overseer to be present on all such occasions. They 
should be instructed on Sundays in the day time if 
practicable, if not then on Sunday night.* 


™* “Instructions by J. W. Fowler of Coahoma County, 
Miss.,” in Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, 1: 
112-115. See also De Bow’s Review, 25: 463 (1858); 
Southern Cultivator, 15: 303 (1857); Appendix, 17: 169 
(1859); 18: 276, 305, 325. A letter to the Southern Culti- 
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The management of slave laborers, in the 
planters’ view, was not merely a means of getting 
' work done for themselves. By controlling slaves 
they were also performing a semi-public service, 
relieving the rest of society of the task of con 
trolling a particularly unruly group of people. 
An item in De Bow’s Review in 1857 stated: 


Slavery is nothing more than a rule of society—nothing 
more than a civil rule restraining the natural liberties 
of slaves ‘so far,’ in the words of Blackstone, ‘as is 
necessary and expedient for the general advantage.’ 
Slavery thus reposes upon the very same basis that the 
General Government of the United States does, and 
that is, upon the necessity of guarding by constitutional 
or legal provisions or restrictions against the undue 
indulgence of unreasonable and immoral men, when 
left to no other restraint than natural liberties urged 
on by wicked propensities. .. .* 


Patrols organized by planters were among the 
instruments for performing this police function. 
In 1853 De Bow’s Review printed this rule of “one 
of the wealthiest and most intelligent planters of 
the Old Dominion”’: 


Each manager will do well to organize in his neighbor- 
hood, whenever practicable, patrol parties, in order to 
detect and punish irregularities of the negroes, which 
are generally committed at night. But lest any patrol 
party visit his plantation without apprising him of 
their intention, he will order the negroes to report to 
him every such visit, and he will promptly, upon re- 
ceiving such report, join the patrol party, and see that 
they strictly conform to the law whilst on his planta- 
tion, and abstain from committing any abuse.” 


Even the planters’ police patrols, it appears, 
would bear watching by those they were supposed 
to protect. 

Planters were responsible for the subsistence 
of their slaves. Whether slaves should be allowed 
gardens with opportunity to make small sales 
for cash as an incentive to achieve a better sub- 


vaior in 1860 provides the following commentary on 
contemporary discipline of soldiers, as well as slave 
laborers. “Every gang of negroes requires some little 
difference in management; but as a general thing, the 
Army Regulations as to the disciplines in Forts is the 
best mode of managing negroes I know of.” 18: 305 
(1860). 

% De Bow’s Review, 22:75 (1857); see also 19: 40 
(1855); Southern Cultivator, 9:86 (1851); Montgomery 
Mail quoted in ibid., 14: 192 (1856). 

Bow’s Review, 14:176 (1853); 
Southern Cultivator, 19: 313 (1861). 


see also 


istence than afforded by plantation rations, was 
a matter on which masters <iffered. Some ap- 
proved; others disapproved. One wrote in De 
Bow’s Review in 1851: 


I do not permit them to have ‘truck patches’ other 
than their gardens, or to raise anything whatever for 
market; but in lieu thereof, I give to each head of a 
family and to every single negro on Christmas day, 
five dollars, and send them to the county town under 
ihe charge of the overseer or driver, to spend their 
money. In this way, I save my mules from being killed 
up in the summer, and my oxen in winter, by working 
and hauling off their crops; and more than all, the 
negroes are prevented from acquiring habits of trading 
in faym produce, which invariably leads to stealing, 
followed by whipping, trouble to the master, and dis- 
content on the part of the slave." 


Labor was supervised in gangs on most planta- 
tions. On rice plantations individual tasks to be 
performed separately were assigned; even with 
gang labor, tasks were commonly set in the manner 
of piece rates. “A task is as much work as the 
meanest full hand can do in nine hours, working 
industriously,’’ was the rule on a rice plantation 
in South Caroline in 1856. 

i 

The Driver is each morning to point out to each hand 
their task, and this task is never to be increased, and 
no work is to be done over task except under the most 
urgent necessity; which over-work is to be reported 
to the Proprietor, who will pay for it. No negro is to 
be put into a task which they cannot finish with toler- 
able ease. It is a bad plan to punish for not finishing 
task; it is subversive of discipline to leave tasks un- 
finished, and contrary to justice to punish for what 
cannot be done. In nothing does a good manager so 
much excel a bad, as in being able to discern what a 
hand is capable of doing, and in never attempting to 
make him do more. 

No negro is to leave his task until the driver has 
examined and approved it, he is then to be permitted 
immediately to go home; and the hands are to be en- 
couraged to finish their tasks as early as possible, so 
as to have time for working for themselves. 


The rules that planiers established and their 
admonitions to overseers are reliable evidence 
that the master’s pecuniary interest in his property, 
and his humanity, did afford some substantial 


" De Bow’s Review, 10: 624 (1851); Alabama Planter, 
quoted in ibid., 17: 424 (1854); Southern Cultivator, 11: 
227 (1853). 
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protections to plantation laborers. Planters relied 
heavily on this fact when meeting their opponents. 
They repeated again and again that the interest 
of planter and slave coincided, since the latter 
was property of the former. John Randolph argued 
that raising the price of slaves’ blankets was 
raising it to the slave. A tariff on wool, he said, 
would “enhance to the poor slave (or, what was 
the same thing, to his master) the price of his 
annual blanket, and of his sordid suit of coarse, 
but to him comfortable woolen cloth... .’™ 
In 1851, De Bow’s Review declared that 


The most efficient, and, of course, the most profitable 
laborers, are those who are the most active, healthy, 
happy and contented. To be active, healthy, happy 
and contented, there is a higher law, which says, their 
griefs shall be inquired into, their troubles removed, 
and they shall be well fed, lodged and clothed. Inter- 
ested motives, if nothing else, would force the master, 
whose slaves are profitable to him, to protect them 
from what are called the abuses of slavery, and to 
bestow on them every comfort and attention that the 
most tender humanity would give. Everything which 
enhances the value of the slave improves his condition; 
as it brings the self-interest of the master the more 
strongly to bear in protecting him against abuses, and 
in adding to his comforts. 


The motive of interest was ever present, the 
more so as the price of Negroes went up. A cynical 
letter published in the Southern Cultivator said, 


The time has been, throwing humanity aside, that the 
farmer could kill up and wear out one Negro to buy 
another; but it is not so now. Negroes are too high in 
proportion to the price of cotton, and it behooves those 
who own them to make them last as long as possible. 


This assurance that the economic interest of the 
planter was the guardian of the laborer extended 
beyond protection from excessive punishment, 
and beyond provision during sickness, infancy, 
and old age, to include protection against accidents. 
The advantage of being a slave instead of a free 
laborer became the subject of stories. Thus, the 
Southern Cultivator in 1859 told the story of the 
slave who refused to climb up a tree to trim 
branches, saying that if he fell the planter would 
lose a thousand dollars. Hire an Irishman, the 
Negro suggested and “‘if he falls and kills himself, 
dar won't be no loss to nobody.” 


® Annals of Congress, 18 Cong., 1 sess., 2: 2256. 
* De Bow’s Review, 11: 188 (1851). 

* Southern Cultivator, 7: 69 (1849). 

* Ibid., 17: 46 (1859). 


In 1846 a committee reported to a southern 
county agricultural society on the “Management 
of slaves.” 


Of all the motives which influence the intercourse 
between men, interest is certainly the strongest—this 
the employer of the hireling lacks to a great extent to 
induce him to treat his hireling kindly. The interest of 
the master in connection with the hireling, is to ob- 
tain as much labor from him as possible at the smallest 
cost; and when he becomes too old...to get rid of 
him . . . whilst with the owner of the slave, as the slave 
is his property, and he is bound for his support under 
all circumstances, we can readily conceive how strongly 
the motive of the master in taking good care of the 
slave, and thus extending his time of usefulness. 


This committee went on to acknowledge and 
deplore that the same community of interest be- 
tween master and slave did not exist between 
overseer and slave. 


There is one class of our community to whom all the 
motives referred to, to induce us to kindness to our 
slaves, do not apply. Your Committee refer to our 
overseers. As they have no property in our slaves, of 
course they lack the check of self-interest. As their only 
aim in general is the mere crop results of the year, we 
can readily conceive the strong inducement they have 
to over-work our slaves, and here masters are often 
much to blame, for inadvertently encouraging this 
feeling in their overseers.” 


In 1850 Jefferson Davis touched on these aspects 
when speaking before the United States Senate: 


Wherever there is an immediate connection between 
the master and slave, whatever there is of harshness in 
the system is diminished. Then it preserves the do- 
mestic character, and strictly patriarchal relation. It 
is only when the slaves are assembled in large numbers, 
on plantations, and are removed from the interested, 
the kind, the affectionate care of the master, that it 
ever can partake of that cruelty which is made the 
great charge against it by those who know nothing of 
it, and which, I will passingly say, probably exists to a 
smaller extent than in any other relation of labor to 
capital.™ 


On their own plantations Senator Davis and 
his brother vested discipline entirely in a system 
of slave courts and slave constables, save for the 
masters’ power of pardon.** The Senator’s words, 


Ibid., 4: 113 (1846). 
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though neither insincere nor idle, minimized the 
number of absentee planters and their use of 
overseers and the fact that in 1850, one half of all 
slaves were held in parcels of 20 or more, and 
about one fifth in parcels of 50 or more.” 

All criminal laws were severe in the colonial 
period, and the slave codes partook liberally of 
the harshness of the times.“ Besides, the dangers 
of slave insurrection were greater in the earlier 
period when unsubdued African primitives an- 
nually were swelling the labor supply. By the 
nineteenth century moderating influences had 
been effective. Closing the slave trade in 1808 
raised the ever-growing proportion of slaves who 
had acquired their status by birth rather than by 
capture. This fact, together with the general 
moderation of legal punishment of all offenders 
in society, combined to moderate the emphasis 
on physical punishment during the last half 
century of slavery.* 

Since the master’s property interest in his 
slaves failed to provide as complete protection 
against abuses as was claimed, or deemed de- 
sirable, some legal protections were written 
gradually into the slave codes. Naturally it was 
for the courts to interpret them. The slave was 
given his day in court, but the masters still held 
the upper hand in the administration of justice. 
In 1850 De Bow’s Review carried this commentary 
upon the meaning of a portion of a slave code in 
the instructions of a southern judge to a jury: 


The terms, “shall unlawfully whip cr beat any slave 
not under his charge,” “without reasonable provoca- 
tion,” seem to me convertible. For, if the beating be 
either without provocation, or is so enormous that the 
provocation can be no excuse, then it is unlawful. 
What is sufficient provocation, by word or deed, is a 
question for the jury. The question is, whether, as 
slave owners and reasonable men, if they had been in 
the place of the defendant, they would have inflicted 
the whipping or beating which the defendant did? If 
they answer this question in the affirmative, then the 
defendant must be acquitted—otherwise convicted.“ 


quoted in Ulrich B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery 
(New York and London, 1918), 296 
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Punishment was regarded simply as one mani- 
festation of a system of coercion to obtain neces- 
sary labor. Planters did not question the necessity 
either of getting the work done or of coercing the 
Negro to accomplish it. As a southern governor 
said in 1850, 


Can you conceive that anything short of the power of 
the master over the slave, could confine the African 
race, notoriously idle and improvident, to labor on our 
plantations? Break this bond, but for a day, and these 
plantations will be solitudes.“ 


Once granted the propriety of whatever coercion 
was necessary for control and the accomplishment 
of work, further discussion was reduced to mere 
details of method. This, in fact, was the setting 
in which the planters aired their differences of 
opinion over discipline. 

In the decades just preceding emancipation 
this question—what were suitable means of 
punishing slaves?—was discussed frequently and 
brought differing answers. Some favored strictness 
with physical force to back it up; others favored 
primary reliance on moral coercion. The following 
admonition, set down in 1855 in De Bow’s Review, 
illustrates the deliberate temper in which discus- 
sions over punishment took place: 


It is indispensable that you exercise judgment and 
consideration in the management of the negroes under 
your charge. Be firm, and at the same time genile in 
your control. Never display yourself before them in a 
passion; and even if inflicting the severest punishment, 
do so in a mild, cool manner, and it will produce a ten- 
fold effect. When you find it necessary to use the whip 
—and desirable as it would be to dispense with it en- 
tirely, it is necessary at times—apply it slowly and 
deliberately, and to the extent you are determined 
in your own mind to be needful before you begin. The 
indiscriminate, constant and excessive use of the whip 
is altogether unnecessary and inexcusable. When it 
can be done without a too great loss of time, the stocks 
offer a means of punishment greatly to be preferred; 
so secured in a lonely, quiet place, where no communi- 
cation can be held with anyone, nothing but bread and 
water allowed, and the confinement extending from 
Saturday, when they drop work, until Sabbath even- 
ing, will prove much more effectual in preventing a 
repetition of the offence than any amount of whipping. 
Never threaten a negro, but if you have occasion to 
punish do it at once, or say pothing until you are ready 


“De Bew's Review, 8: 131 (1850); 3: 193 ff. (1847). 
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scare the best disposed negro to the woods. Always 
keep your word with them, in punishments as well as 
in rewards. If you have named the penalty for any 
certain offence, inflict it without listening to a word of 
excuse. Never forgive that in one that you would 
punish in another, but treat all alike, showing no favor- 
itism. By pursuing such a course, you convince them 
that you act from principle and not from impulse, and 
you will certainly enforce your rules. Whenever an 
opportunity is afforded you for rewarding continued 
good behavior, do not let it pass; occasional rewards 
have a much better effect than frequent punishments. 

Never be induced by a course of good behavior on 
the part of negroes to relax the strictness of your dis- 
cipline; but, when you have by judicious management 
brought them to that state, keep them so by the same 
means. By taking frequent strolls about the premises, 
including of course the quarter and stock yards, dur- 
ing the evening and at least twice a week during the 
night, you will put a more effectual stop to any irregu- 
larities than by the most severe punishments. The only 
way to keep a negro honest is not to trust him. This 
seems a harsh assertion, but it is unfortunately too 
true. 


References to use of the whip as a means of 
coercion were infrequent in southern agricultural 
journals. Usually these were by way of a caution 
to moderation. “Negroes are not slaves unless 
kept in subjection,” said the Southern Cultivator 
in 1860, “and if slavery is right, it is also right to 
use means to keep up subjection, and my opinion 
is, the lash—not used murderously, as would-be 
philanthropists assert, is most effectual.’“* A 
letter published by the Southern Cultivator in 
1849 is perhaps the most literal treatment of 
physical force carried in its files. 


The overseer’s whip is a barbarous instrument and its 
use should be abolished—but a slight stroke with one 
will lacerate the skin and cause a scar that the negro 
will carry to his grave. To say nothing of the inhu- 
manity of the thing, the value of the negro is impaired, 
for purchasers generally regard a negro’s back as an 
index to his character. Severe punishment is often 
necessary on a well-conducted piantation, and, as a 
substitute for the whip, a leather strap may be used, 
eighteen inches long, and two and a half broad, fastened 
with tacks to a wooden handle a foot in length.” 


The growth of abolition sentiment in the North 
stirred southern planters to self-examination and 
defense of their system of plantation labor. Under- 
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neath all the varied forms their defenses assumed 
was the simple thesis that the white planter must 
exercise undisputed control over Negro laborers. 
James Barbour told the Albermarle Agricultural 
Society that 

Any effort forcibly to disturb their relation with a vier 
to a change of their condition, which can be attempted 
only by those who do not foresee, or seeing, are reckless 
of the consequences, cannot fail to make worse the 
condition of the slaves. For our own daily experience 
teaches us, that the condition of the slaves, when well 
treated, is infinitely preferable to that of free people of 
colour. We know that they are ignorant, indolent, and 
demoralized, having no ostensible means of acquiring 
their subsistence, wretched as it is, so as to leave no 
doubt that it is derived from prostitution, from theft, 
and from begging, and to be rid of whom is an object 
of our first desire. Our slaves, brought amongst us by 
other generations, not only under the sanction of, but 
by the existing sovereign authority—mixed with us in 
such numbers as to be unmanageable, except in their 
present condition; guaranteed as property to us by the 
fundamental principles of society, both implied and 
expressed, they are, and of necessity must so continue 
under our control; and such, I believe, is the settled 
conviction of a vast proportion of the American people, 
to whatever section we refer. The croakings of the dis- 
tempered, who seek to establish a character for philan- 
thropy at the expense of others; whose speculations are 
indulged without scruple, at the hazard of the future 
peace and happiness of a great nation; who encounter 
neither risk nor sacrifice in the projects they propose, 
will soon be consigned to the oblivion they merit.“ 


Coercion is necessary to evoke labor, ran another 
of these defenses, and so, to advance civilization. 
De Bow’s Review reprinted in 1850 a memoir by 
Chancellor Harper, which stated, 


The coercion of slavery alone is adequate to form man 
to habits of labor. Withcut it there can be no accumula- 
tion of property, no providence for the future, no taste 
for comforts or elegancies, which are the characteristics 
and essentials of civilization. He who has obtained the 
command of another’s labor, first begins to accumulate 
and provide for the future, and the foundations of 
civilization are laid. We find confirmed by experience 
that which is so evident in theory.” 


The Chancellor was very definite that it is 
command over the labor of others which is neces- 
sary to the advancement of civilization. 


“Address of James Barbour,” 290-291. 
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Having the command of abundance of land, no one 
will submit to be employed in the service of his neigh- 
bor. No one, therefore, can employ more capital than 
he can use with his own hands, or those of his family, 
nor have an income much beyond the necessaries of 
life. There can, therefore, be little !cisure for intellectual 
pursuits, or means of acquiring the comforts or ele- 
gancies of life. It is hardly necessary to say, however, 
that if a man has the command of slaves, he may com- 
bine labor and use capital to any required extent, and 
therefore accumulate wealth.” 


This defense was a direct challenge to the intense 
assertion by northern farmers that a life of culture 
was within the reach of a working farmer. 

When thinking of the need for defending slavery 
against abolitionists rather than counseling over- 
seers how to rule plantation laborers, southern 
spokesmen played down their emphasis on physical 
force in discipline even more than usual and talked 
of the force of will-power. Dr. Cartwright said: 


It is not the whip, as many suppose, which calls forth 
those muscular exertions, the result of which is sugar, 
cotton, breadstuffs, rice, and tobacco. These are 
products of the white man’s will, acting through the 
muscles of the prognathous race in our Southern 
States. If that will were withdrawn, and the planta- 
tion handed over as a gracious gift to the laborers, 
agricultural labor would cease for the want of that 
spiritual power called the will, to move those machines 
—the muscles. They would cease to move here, as 
they have in Hayti.™ 


Defenses against criticism were not always 
consistent with each other. Some defenders em- 
phasized that discipline of slave laborers rested on 
will-power. Others admitted that it rested on 
force, and blamed the abolitionists. Thus in 1849 
Governor James H. Hammond declared: 


In the face of discussions which aim at loosening all 
ties between master and slave, we have in some meas- 
ure to abandon our efforts to attach them to us and 
control them through their affections and pride. We 
hav ‘© rely more and more on the power of fear. We 
must in all our intercourse with them assert and main- 
tain strict mastery, and impress it on them that they 
are slaves. This is painful to us, and certainly no pres- 
ent advantage to them. But it is the direct cons»quence 
of the abolition agitation. We are determined to con- 
tinue masters, and to do so we have to draw the rein 
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tighter and tighter day by day to be assured that we 
hold them in complete check.” 


The defenders of slavery usually conceded that 
force was at the bottom of work discipline under 
slavery, but they pointed out that force is not 
peculiar to slavery. The force of economic inse- 
curity, they said, coerced men to perform labor 
just as the discipline of slavery coerced the slaves. 
The committee which reported to a southern 
county agricultural society in 1846 said: 


From the attachment which exists between the master 
and slave, your Committee are of opinion that an ap- 
peal to their better feelings would be sufficient in most 
cases to control them. They are aware; however, that 
this rule must have a limit, and that the law of force 
must have some share in the government of the negro 
as well as the white man. In those countries where what 
is called voluntary servitude exists, the force then is 
necessity. When the laborer is dependent upon his 
daily income for the support of himself and family; 
and when the loss of his wages, as is often the case, in- 
volves the starvation of his wife and children, certainly 
no greater force can be applied to him than the threat 
of turning him off to seek his bread, without a charac- 
ter, or probably with a blackened one. 


To clinch this argument of “you, too” directed 
at northern employers, the committee pointed out 
that the slaveholder was prohibited from exerting 
the same kind of economic force which sufficed 
for “government” of white men. “In the manage- 
ment of our slaves, this cannot be,” continued the 
committee, “as the master is bound for their 
support.’”’* 

This economic security—as an advantage of the 
slave which the free laborer did not possess— 
received much emphasis. Indeed, Governor Ham- 
mond pressed the argument so far as to depict 
the planter, to his own economic disadvantage, 
as relieving the community. Thus the taxpayers, 
along with the slaves, appeared as principal 


While I thus freely admit, that, to the individual pro- 
prietor, slave labor is dearer than free, I do not mean 
to admit it as equally clear, that it is dearer to the com- 
munity and to the State. Though it is certain that the 
slave is a far greater consumer than your laborer, the 
year round, yet your pauper system is costly and waste- 
ful. Supported by your community at large, it is not 
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administered by your hired agents with that interested 
care and economy—not to speak of humanity—which 
mark the management of ours, by each proprietor of 
his own non-effectives; and is both more expensive to 
those who pay, and less beneficial to those who receive, 
its bounties.“ 


As for the slave laborer, he might not know freedom 
or ease, but he would never be left to starve. On 
February 19, 1850, Senator Solomon W. Downs 
of Louisiana told the United States Senate: 


Sir, I call upon the opponents of this system... to 
prove that even the white laboring classes i the North 
—I say nothing of the blacks there—are as happy, or 
as contented, or as comfortably situated, as the blacks 
in the South. Sir, the slaves in the South do not suffer 
one-tenth part of the evils that the white laborers do in 
the North. Poverty is unknown to the southern slave; 
for as soon as the master of slaves becomes too poor to 
provide for them, he sells them to others who can take 
care of them. This, sir, is one of the excellencies of the 
system of slavery, that the slave never experiences the 
pinching wants of poverty. Sir, one may travel through 
the northern States and see thousands of the poor and 
destitute almost without the commonest necessaries of 
life; but, sir, I defy any man to travel through the 
broad area of the fifteen southern States and find a 
single poor slave. There never was one, and there never 
will be one, as long as the institution of slavery 
exists. 


Senator Downs’ answer to the attack on slavery, 
in other words, was to take the offensive by trying 
to strip the northern indusirial laborer of the halo 
that freedom was supposed to adorn him with. 

Defenders of plantation labor gave as direct 
an answer to farmer-employers as to industrial 
employers. They compared the conditions of slaves 
of planters and free wage laborers employed by 
farmers, to the advantage of the former. An article 
in the Southern Cultivator in 1858 declared: 


The planter is a paternal guide for all his people, the 
farmer is a daily or monthly task-master, who takes 
vital powers to the tune of so many dollars and cents 
for months and days of toil, as the case may be. One 
is a position of kindly care, based on the mutual de- 
pendence of interest and human sympathy; the other is 
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the rigid rule of labor-paying exaction, which termi- 
nates when the time of service has expired.” 

It was even asserted that slavery produced hap- 
piness among plantation laborers. The county 
agricultural committee quoted earlier painted a 
picture to match the contemporary idyllic descrip- 
tions of labor on a northern freehold farm. 


Your committee are well persuaded that the condition 
of our slaves will bear a favorable contrast with that 
of any other laboring population in the civilized world, 
as far as comfort and happiness is concerned. . . . Your 
committee do not by any means contend, that all the 
picture of slavery is one of light, (and this they would 
correct). But they do insist that, in comparison with 
other forms of servitude, it will bear a favorable con- 
trast—in fact, they challenge the world to produce a 
laboring population more happy, better fed, or cared 
for, than our slaves. ... No more beautiful picture of 
human society can be drawn than a well organized 
plantation, thus governed by the humane principles of 
reason. When the negroes are well fed, well clothed and 
have not unreasonable burthens imposed on them, but 
are accustomed to a systematic and regular course of 
labor, especially if the slaves have been born and reared 
up in the master’s household, or have long been mem- 
bers of his fa.nily, and hence have that strong attach- 
ment which never fails to grow up between the master 
and his slave in the course of time. The picture never 
fails to remind one of the patriarchal days when Abra- 
ham had slaves born in his house or purchased with his 
money. Under such a state of things the master knows 
the man; the man, his master. The master feels con- 
fident that the man is attached to him, and will consult 
his interest. The man feels confident that the master 
will only require what is right of him, and will abun- 
dantly provide for all his wants as well as that of his 
family. When he or his children are sick, he knows that 
he will have his master’s physician to minister to them. 
When he is naked, he knows he will be clothed; and 
when he is old, he knows that his wants will all be sup- 
plied to him in his small cottage; during the winter he 
will be warmed by his master’s fire, and clothed from 
his master’s flock; and at all times he knows that he 
will be fed from his master’s crib and meat house. The 
man looks even beyond death, and knows that when he 
shall have died, he will be decently buried, and his 
children after him provided for. When sickness and 
affliction happen to such a master, how anxious the 
solicitude of his slaves for his recovery? And when at 
last death overtakes the good master, the tears, the 
sobs and the cries of his faithful slaves point to him 
rather as their father than their master. This is no fancy 
sketch—it is a picture, the original of which we have 
often admired—and we venture that no more beautiful 
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sight has ever been viewed in the countries of voluntary 
servitude, however great the boast of its superiority 
as a system of labor over slavery. Your Committee are 
aware that there are those who doubt the probability 
of a strong attachment between the master and the 
slave. But they are satisfied that this position is wrong, 
and from their experience they know that there are 
numerous cases in the Southern States where the pic- 
ture drawn above is faithful as a sketch of actual life.” 


The theme that the slaves were happy recurs 
again and again. “I believe our slaves are the 
happiest three millions of human beings on whom 
the sun shines,” said Governor Hammond.® In a 
mellow mood the editor of the Farmer’s Monthly 
Visitor drew this picture of an Alabama plantation 
in 1845: 


A more happy set of laborers can hardly be conceived 
than the slaves upon the plantation of Col. Wood. The 
daily task of those engaged in the outdoor work is easy; 
and they have much time every week whica they call 
their own, with opportunities to cultivate their little 
garden plot, to raise and feed poultry, with other extra 
privileges. They are all well fed and clothed ix the abun- 
dance which the plantation produces, with little of the 
concern which poor people of other countries experi- 
ence. Upon the faces of the colored people which we 
saw about the premises health and contentment were 
. depicted: the women chanted with their voices of song 
and music correspondent to the movements of carding 
and the buzz of the spinning wheel.” 

Descriptions of this sort were plausible, and 
even northerners unfavorable to slavery on prin- 
ciple found it difficult to resist them, especially 
when they came South. A North Carolina cor- 
respondent of the New Englana Farmer was dis- 
turbed when he saw a northerner come South to 
dispose of slaves he had inherited, and remain to 
operate the plantation as before. In 1856 he wrote: 


Mr. B. inherited his plantation about seventeen years 
ago, together with some hundred negroes, he, at that 
time, living at the North, although of Southern birth, 
and at that time decided anti-slavery tendency. His 
first business after taking possession of his property 
was to investigate how he could best dispose of his 
slaves for their own advantage ... whilst engaged in 
this liberation scheme, together with his brother, he 
imported a hundred Irishmen, so as to try white labor, 


" Southern Cultivator, 4: 113-114 (1846). See also 
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which proved an entire failure, costing them about 
$2,000.... His working force is one hundred and 
seventy-five negroes. ... The only danger to be appre- 
hended is, that such men coming here would become 
slave owners; for the institution as seen here presents 
no obnoxious features, and provides so well for the ani- 
mal happiness of the slave, that it necessitates one to 
continually summon up his principle to resist falling in 
with and heartily approving the whole system. ...® 


While defenders of the plantation system often 
spoke sincerely of the advantages and happiness 
of the laborers within it, at other times they re- 
vealed uneasiness that the slaves might not share 
the same opinion. The editor of the American 
Farmer, for example, pointed out the dangers to 
planters of permitting contact between slave and 


free Negroes: 


We start with the proposition, startling as we are aware 
it may prove to some, that measures ought to be taken, 
prospectively, to remove and exclude all free negroes from 
every slate where slavery exists. The two conditions of 
existence, the one being slaves and the others only half 
free, are incompatible with the welfare as well of the 
one as of the other. There is not, nor will there be any 
security or happiness for the slaves while free negroes 
live in daily communion with them—A total separa- 
tion of the two and the banishment of the free blacks 
beyond the confines of the state, is the only thing that 
can give any thing like security to the master, and con- 
tentment to the servant. The intermixture of the two 
is deleterious in every way in which it can be examined, 
without being attended with one solitary advantage to 
either. The presence of the free, living in indolence and 
going where he listeth, even though it be, as it often is, 
in rags and squalid misery, excites the envy of the slave 
—he becomes impatient of all labour, and instead of 
being as he would, contented with a lot that combines 
more of the comforts, and less of the cares of life than 
that which is allotted to amy other class of human beings 
in existence on the face of the earth, his mind is ever 
on the rack to devise the means of escape from all re- 
straint. True, he sees in the abject condition, the com- 
plicated diseases, the criminal lives and premature 
death of the free negroes of the cities, enough to deter 
him from desiring a change from a condition of careless 
abundance to one of precarious and miserable sub- 
sistence; yet hope flatters him that he will be an excep- 
tion to the almost invariable lot of the free negro, and 
he never rests until, by his aid, as a medium of com- 
munication and concert, with the abolitionist of the 
North, he succeeds at last in absconding; te become the 
hated rival or worse than slave of his seducer, or, more 
happily for him, to be arrested and sold to the South." 


© New England Farmer, 8: 173 (1856). 
American Farmer, 1: 107 (August 28, 1839). 
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The seventeenth century argument that slavery 
had brought Negroes the blessings of Christian 
religion was carried forward through the eighteenth 
century and into the nineteenth. In 1858 the 
Southern Cultivator published Parson Brownlow’s 
declaration that slavery 


has brought five times the number of negroes into the 
church than all the missionary operations of the world 
combined. Slavery has tamed, civilized, christianized, 
if you please, the brutal negroes brought to this country 
by New England kidnappers; it has elevated them, 
physicaily, morally and mentally—and therefore it has 
proven a blessing to the negro race. 

The planters’ duty, and the good of the Negroes 
themselves led to the same conclusion. An Alabama 
speaker in 1851 explained: 

In dealing with this question it will not do to be guided 
by abstract notions of liberty and slavery. We can only 
judge the future by the past; and as experience proves 
that the negro is better off in slavery at the South, 
than in freedom elsewhere, it is the part of philan- 
thropy to keep him here, as we keep our children in 
subjection for their own good.” 


Planters believed that slave labor was a “‘pecu- 
liar institution,” peculiarly adapted to Negroes 
in the southern states. Consequently it was not 
subject to the usual generalizations about relations 
between human beings. This belief offered op- 
portunity for many a convenient explanation. 
The troublesome issue of physical punishment was 
handled in that way. Physical punishment, every- 
one admitted, would degrade freemen, but, so 
ran the defense, it does not degrade slaves. Chan- 
cellor Harper said: 


It is true that the slave is driven to labor by stripes; 
and if the object of punishment be to produce obedi- 
ence or reformation, with the least permanent injury, 
it is the best method of punishment. But is it not in- 
tolerable that a being formed in the image of his Maker, 
should be degraded by bows? This is one of the perver- 
sions of mind and feeling, to which I shall have occa- 
sion again to refer. Such punishment would be degrad- 
ing to a freeman, who had the thoughts and aspirations 
of a freeman. In general it is not degrading to a slave, 
nor is it felt to be so. The evil is the bodily pain. Is it 


degrading to a child? 


The system of slave labor, held to be peculiarly 
adapted to southern conditions, was hailed 


® Parson Brownlow, “Religion of the Negroes,” 
Knoxville Whig, quoted in Southern Cultivator, 16: 
378 (1858). 

® De Bow’s Review, 10: 332 (1851). 

™ Tbid., 8: 347 (1850); 9: 614 (1850). 


endlessly with phrases describing it as the “natural 
and intended” state and the “scriptural system” 
of labor.“ The argument—in all its myriad forms 
—for enslaving Africans as plantation laborers 
has perhaps never been set down more succinctly 
than in the Texas Almanac barely three years 
before the outbreak of war: 


Every citizen of the United States should be the 
warm friend, the unceasing advocate and the bold de- 
fender of ‘be institution of African slavery, as it exists 
in the Southern States of the Union. Why? 

First: Because the African is an inferior being, dif- 
ferently organized from the white man, with wool in- 
stead of hair on his head—with lungs, feet, joints, lips, 
nose and cranium so distinct as to indicate a different 
and inferior grade of being. Whether this comes from 
the curse upon Ham and his descendents forever, or 
from an original law of God, we will not here discuss. 
But the great fact is as true as that man exists. The 
negro is incapable of self-government, or self-improve- 
ment, as proven by his universal ignorance and bar- 
barism, though ever in contact with civilized nations, 
for five thousand years. He has never advanced one 
step, excepting as a slave to white men. And when 
civilized and Christianized in slavery, and then freed, 
he invariably relapses, more or less rapidly, into ig- 
norance and barbarism. Three generations of him as a 
freeman find him, in his offspring, a confirmed barbar- 
ian. The exception is only where he remains surrounded 
by white civilization, as in the United States, and then 
he becomes a petty thief and loafer. For proof, look to 
Jamaica, to San Domingo, to Hayti, to his now ac- 
knowledged degeneracy in Liberia and to the freed 
blacks of the United States and Canada. 

He cannot amalgamate with the white race without 
producing disease and death to the offspring. The mu- 
latto of the fourth degree, unless bred back into the 
pure white or black, cannot re-produce himself. Hence, 
the law of God stamps disease and death as the penalty 
for amalgamation. 

Second: As a slave in a mild climate, the negro is con- 
tented, cheerful, obedient and a long-lived laborer. He 
attains his highest civilization in slavery, receives reli- 
gious instruction—becomes faithful, trustworthy and 


“Slavery in the Abstract ...,” American Farmer, 
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affectionate to his white master and superior—yields 
him willing obedience and enjoys his own highest at- 
.ainable happiness on earth. For proof, look at the 
negro in his wild native haunts—in his free condition, 
after having been a slave—and at his past and present 
happy, contented and healthy condition, as a slave in 
the Southern States. 

Third: As a slave, he produces the great staples of 
cotton, sugar, rice, hemp, tobacco, coffee, &c., which 
cannot be grown either by white or free labor to meet 
the demands of the world. Abolish slavery, and we 
abolish the production of these great staples. Abolish 
their production, and we break up the commerce of the 
civilized world—we destroy the manufactories of Eu- 
rope and America—we destroy their combined shipping 
interests—we throw the white man of both continents 
out of employment, and cause anarchy, revolution and in- 
ternecine wars to usurp the paths of peaceful commerce, 
progress and Christian advancement. The Northern 
States, without manufactures, without commerce, 
would present one universal scene of waste and deso- 
lation in this now great and prosperous confederacy of 
free and sovereign states. “Ruin” would become the 
watchword of every civilized State and nation. Relief 
would only be found, after the total extinction of the 
negro and the suppression of anarchy through a mili- 
tary despotism in this now great and prosperous con- 
federacy of free and sovereign states. My space is 
limited by the publishers of the “Texas Almanac,” and 
I can but glance at this great question of questions. 
But to every citizen of Texas let me say—‘These are 
sober, solemn portentious truths! Look at them! Meet 
them like men who know their rights!” How to meet 
them, do you say? By placing in the hands of every man 
and woman possible, one or more of the excellent books 
written in elucidation and defence of slavery—by con- 
vincing every one of the truths herein so briefly stated— 
and thus, not only rendering the institution a moral 
Gibraltar as it is, but convincing every white man of 
the land that slavery is not only a wise, humane, neces- 
sary and glorious institution, in which every one, rich 
or poor, is vitally interested, and thereby sweeping 
away, once and forever, the low and unsound misin- 
formed popular feeling of the American people against 
what is commonly called the “Slave Trade,” or the 
transfer of the beastly, savage negroes of Africa from 
their ghastly, paganistic slavery there, to the Heaven- 
ordained and Heaven-approved system of Christian 
slavery in this country. Do this: repeal the law of Con- 
gress: import them in good, well-ventilated ships: look 
to their health and well-being as a dependent but use- 
ful race: break up the present inhuman system of clan- 
destine importation: obey the behests of Heaven to 
make slaves, like humane Christians, of the heathen: 
and, in due time, the glorious results will be manifest— 
for the smiles of Deity will be upon the work. 


Behind this elaborate defense of slavery lay the 
sober fact that the planters believed the peculiar 
institution to be strongly to their own interest 
and resented the prospect of emancipation. The 
Southern Cultivaior published in 1844 an address 
delivered in South Carolina that declared: 


The time is now at hand when every South Carolinian 
must prepare for the deadly struggle, which it is to be 
feared is soon to take place. This institution of slavery 
whether wise or not, it is madness in us to discuss with 
men who “seeing will not see, and hearing will not 
hear!” Jt is here so interwoven with every part of society, 
and so essential to life itself, that its destruction would be 
ours. Its existence and continuance depend upon our agri- 
culture. As long as slave labor is valuable, so long will 
slave property be cherished. The instant it ceases to be so 
it will be thrown aside” 


The doctrine that George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson expressed around the close of the 
eighteenth century, that slavery was growing 
unprofitable even to the owners, was exhumed, 
looked at, and rejected. In 1852 the Honorable 
Willoughby Newton delivered an address before 
the Virginia State Agricultural Society in which 
he took Jefferson to task. 


Another prominent cause of the failure of all concerted 
efforts for improvement of agriculture in Virginia may 
be traced to the erroneous opinion extensively prevail- 
ing, as to the character and value of our agricultural 
labor. Originating at a very early day, (perhaps with 
Mr. Jefferson, who, however wise as a statesman, was 
not remarkable for the depth of his philosophy, or the 
soundness of his practical views,) this error soon be- 
came general. The doctrine was taught by philosophers, 
statesmen and politica] economists, that slave labor was 
ruinously expensive and unproductive to its owners, 
and wherever employed, carried barrenness and desola- 
tion in its train .... I trust that some gentleman of the 
Society, of competent talents and information, will, 
at an early day, thoroughly investigate it, and furnish 
an essay on the necessary connexion between the insti- 
tution of slavery and the progress of agricultural im- 
provement in Virginia. 

The institution of slavery is a fixed fact; and as wise 
and practica] men, it is our duty to so regard it. Eman- 
cipation is an idle dream, beyond the reach of human 
power. Its accomplishment, were it possible, would be 
the overthrow not only of all the material interests of 
the South, but also of the great fabric of moral civiliza- 
tion. Let us be content with our condition. We have a 
class of laborers, tractable, efficient and profitable. 
Without them, Virginia would be a wilderness; with 
them, we may defy the competition of the world.” 


® Texas Almanac (1858), 132; portions printed in 
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Planters valued enslavement of their laborers 
because, short of insurrection, they were sure their 
harvests would be made. No strikes would inter- 
rupt the bringing in of a perishable crop. In 
1846 “an intelligent Louisianaian” explained to 
Sir Charles Lyell that the fear of slave-owners 
of the effect of strikes in agriculture was at the 
basis of the reasons why emancipation could not 
come rapidly, but “ ‘must be the work of fime.’” 
He said further that 


“The prejudices of owners have to be overcome, and 
the sugar and cotton crop is easily lost, if not taken in 
at once when ripe; the canes being damaged by a slight 
frost, and the cotton requiring to be picked dry as soon 
as mature, and being ruined by rain. Very lately a 
planter, five miles below New Orleans, having resolved 
to dispense with slave labour, hired one hundred Irish 
and German emigrants at very high wages. In the mid- 
die of the harvest they all struck for double pay. No 
others were to be had, and it was impossible to pur- 
chase slaves in a few days. In that short time he lost 
produce to the value of ten thousand dollars.” 


Chancellor Harper asked the rhetorical question 
in 1851: 


Imagine an extensive rice or cotton plantation culti- 
vated by free laborers, who might perhaps strike for an 
increase of wages, at a season when the neglect of a few 
days would insure the destruction of the whole crop . . . 
even if it were possible to procure laborers at all, what 
planter would venture to carry on his operations under 
such circumstances?” 


“We, as Southern people,” declared a letter to 
the Southern Cultivator in 1860, “are glad to think 
that we have a labor upon our plantations that 
frees us from the uncertainties, and caprices of 
free labor.’ 

In the main, masters made life tolerable for 
their plantation slaves, and many lived happily 
under the peculiar institution. The great loyalty 
of slaves during and after the Civil War attests 
that, and stands over against the instances of 
brutality that also occurred.” There were even a 
few Negroes who petitioned to remain in or to enter 
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slavery. On the occasion of one of these petitions 
in 1857 a South Carolina newspaper observed 
confidently, “The woman is very intelligent, and 
was full aware that a kind master was better able 
to provide and care for her than she was herself. 
This is a nut for Yankee philosophers to crack.” 

But judgment of a social institution does not 
rest solely on how well men treat their inferiors 
within its structure. In 1818, before abolition 
became a movement, the traveller James Flint 
thought it significant to record this viewpoint of a 
slave who was reaping wheat on a northern farm 
when he passed. “‘‘But you black people are very 
well treated here?’” he inquired. “ ‘Oh yes, Sir, 
master very good to me, give me every thing to 
eat he eat self, but no Sunday clothes.’” “ ‘You 
may live happier than some poor free peopie?’ ” 
pressed Flint. “‘ “That may be true, Sir,’” was 
the slave’s reply, “ ‘but put bird in cage, give 
him plenty to eat, still he fly away.’”” The 
reception which Negroes accorded to the news 
of their emancipation at the conciusion of the 
war confirmed this answer, and today even the 
classes which once were masters agree. 

The slave laborer was denied access to oppor- 
tunity for self-employment, and was held to labor 
for others under the law. He could not quit the 
plantation to farm for himself. Manumission or 
purchase of freedom were open to but very few. 
The slave ran away at his peril. He was advertised, 
tracked down as a fugitive, and returned to his 
owner with the help of the law if caught. That 
many succeeded in making their escape was one 
of the great complaints of slaveowners. Slave 
laborers could not use the freeman’s weapon of 
the strike in unison, but must accept the master’s 
discipline and control. Slavery made plantation 
labor a caste. The bargaining position of the slave 
was so weak because of his inferior position under 
the institution itself. He could exact little from 
his master beyond his maintenance in an efficient 
condition. “It was this appropriable surplus,” 
concludes the economist L. C. Gray, “that gave 
slave labor under plantation organization an ir- 
resistable ability to displace free labor. . . .”’* 
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Clearly, the restraints which legal slavery placed 
upon the plantation laborer were in the primary 
interest of the planter. The planter bore the over- 
head cost of training primitive laborers and their 
children to labor, of providing security and liveli- 
hood from cradle to the grave. In return he held 
the laborer as property, and controlled his life 
in hours of leisure as well as toil. Clothed with 
great authority which was exercised often with 
humanity and kindness, planters believed gen- 
erally that without the discipline of force, the 
welfare of society, as indeed their own interest 
and the welfare of the slave, would be subjected 
to calamity. 

Friends of the slave system of plantation labor 
acknowledged serious abuses. The editor of the 
Southern Cultivator, speaking for them, and to 


them, raised the question in 1854—what was the 
proper remedy?—and made definite answer: 


It is conceded that both slave and hireling labor may 
be abused, and alas, too often are abused... . To re- 
form and improve mankind, the true way is to assail 
wrong-doers with the directness of the New Testament, 
and not waste talent, time and patience in silly attacks 
upon institutions, that will die of themselves when their 
prolonged mission is fulfilled, and which can not be 
overthrown a day earlier.” 


His advice went unheeded by history. Within 
a decade the overthrow of the institution was 
proclaimed ; its end awaited only the final military 
victory that quickly sealed its doom. 
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Eugene Talmadge served as commissioner of 
agriculture in Georgia for three terms. More of a 
political opportunist than an agricultural !eader, 
he used his office as commissioner to woo the 
principal source of strength during the years that 
he enjoyed great power and popularity as governor 
of the state. An examination of his policies and 
conduct as commissioner shows the means by 
which he laid the foundation for his subsequent 
political success. 

Talmadge was born and reared on his father’s 
cotton farm in Forsyth County in middle Georgia. 
He attended the University of Georgia, received a 
degree in law, and practiced for a few years. In 
191.1, however, shortly after his marriage, he moved 
to Telfair County in the wire-grass country, where 
his wife owned property along Sugar Creek. Tal- 
madge added to this property which he and his 
wife farmed successfully until his death. Talmadge 
also practiced law in the county seat of McRae, 
and there dabbled unsuccessfully in politics. 

In 1926, when he was forty-two years old, Tal- 
madge decided to run for the position of commis- 
sioner of agriculture although he was generally 
unknown in the state and had never been elected 


to public office. He campaigned against the lax 
fertilizer inspection laws and the powerful political 
machine which J. J. Brown, the incumbent com- 
missioner, had built up during four terms in office. 
Aided by the influential owners of the Allonia 
Constitution and by the fact that certain employees 
of the Department of Agriculture turned against 
Brown, Talmadge conducted a whirlwind cam- 
paign and won the election. He was twice re-elected, 
thus serving as commissioner from 1927 through 
1932. 

Talmadge's terms of office coincided with a 
general decline in the prices of agriciitv-al com- 
modities and the onset of the Great Depression. 
The farmer’s plight he attributed largely to lack of 
good farming methods. Through the medium of 
the Market Bulletin, a weekly paper published by 
the Department of Agriculture, Talmadge advised 
farmers on subjects ranging from complete self- 
sufficiency to whitewashed outbuildings. One 
project in which he was intensely interested was 
the improvement of fertilizer. He urged farmers 
to make their own fertilizer, believing that it 
would not only be of better quality than com- 
mercial products but would also save the farmers 
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money.' This advice may or may not have inspired 
Georgia farmers to change their ways, but Tal- 
madge accomplished something more concrete than 
the mere giving of advice. He secured the passage 
of a more stringent fertilizer inspection law re- 
quiring a quantitative as wel! as a qualitative 
analysis of the component parts of commercial 
fertilizers. He had urged the desirability of such a 
law during his campaign in 1926 but it was not 
passed until his second term of office? The com- 
missioner nearly doubled the activity of the fer- 
tilizer analysis bureau* and eventually secured 
the erection of a new laboratory building for 
chemical analyses.‘ 

Talmadge believed that farmers should engage 
in stock raising for both beef and milk production. 
He himself raised beef cattle and was interested 
throughout his life in improving his herds. This 
he also urged other farmers to do. He pointed out 
that “our mild climate coupled with the easily 
grown natural pastures, afford an excellent field 
for dairying and cattle raising.”* He sought to 
encourage the expansion of dairying by protecting 
the Georgia milk market from the sale of powdered 
milk and of oleomargarine, despite the fact that 
cottonseed oil is one of the products used in the 
manufacture of margarine.‘ Talmadge opposed 
the sale of the butter substitute because the 
margarine factories were located outside Georgia. 
Moreover, he declared: “If you allow products 
placed on the market that can be used and are 
used in the place of butter and that sell for one 
half of the price of butter we cannot develop the 
dairy industry in this State. ... Don’t let Georgia 
be the dumping ground for products that manu- 
facturers cannot sell in the States where they are 
made.’” 

In order to increase the home market for Georgia 
dairy products, Talmadge and the state chemist 
ruled that vegetable shortenings could not be sold 
as butter substitutes after March 1, 1929. A federal 
suit was promptly brought by several margarine 
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companies. Talmadge charged that if the marga- 
rines were called shortening, they were adulterated; 
and if called butter substitutes, they were mis- 
branded. When the court granted a permanent 
injunction against the ruling, Talmadge unsuc- 
cessfully sought to have the next General Assembly 
pass strict laws regulating margarine distribution.* 

Talmadge preached diversification to the farmers 
as agriculturists had done for more than a hundred 
years. He urged the cultivation of wheat, oats, and 
fall vegetables.* On his own farm he grew canta- 
loupes and watermelons for the market.’ “If we 
will properly rotate our fields,” he wrote, “and 
grow ali of the feed that we need for our family, 
farm hands and stock, at home, there will not be 
any farm problem in Georgia in five years. If this 
is done, there will not be so many droughts in 
Georgia, and not so many storms.’ The prosper- 
ous farmer, he was sure, would not suffer from 
financial droughts and storms as much as the im- 
provident one would. 

Farmers should improve the quality of their soil 
and of their products, counseled Talmadge. From 
time to time he advocated the use of kudzu to 
stop erosion, vetch and Austrian peas to build up 
the soil, improvement of terraces and ditches, and 
use of compost. He urged that peaches be heavily 
yruned to improve their quality; that seed be 
warefully selected and its quality protected by 
law; and that crops be well cultivated to keep out 
insect pests. “If you make your land richer,” he 
said, “you will make some profit farming. If you 
let your land get poor, you will finally go broke 
farming, if you keep at it long enough.” He in- 
vited farmers to contribute reports of successful 
ventures to the Market Bulletin.* 

Debt horrified him. He constantly urged farmers 
not to get into debt, and he strongly disapproved 
of borrowing from federal agencies. In 1931 he 
wrote: 


*Adante Constitution, February 22, March 8, 
March 24, March 26, April 23, April 24, 1929; Balti- 
more Butterine Company, e al. v. Talmadge, 32 
Federal Reporter (2nd series, 1929), 904; 37 Federal 
Reporter (2nd series, 1931), 1014; Market Bulletin, 
August 29, 1929. 

* Ibid., July 26, October 18, 1928. 

10 The Statesman (Atlanta), March 19, 1935. This 
paper was a weekly edited by Talmadge after he became 
governor of Georgia. 

" Market Bulletin, April 9, 1931. 

2 Ibid., November 3, December 15, 1927; February 
16, March 8, April 29, June 21, August 2, September 
20, September 27, 1928. 
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We do not want to have so many excuses to borrow 
Government money. This money that we are con- 
tinually, year after year, borrowing from the Govern- 
ment is leading us into bad habits. Of course, if you do 
not have the money this year, you will have to get it 
somewhere, but make up your mind to work a little 
harder, spend a little less, pay back the government 
loan, and never be an applicant for it again.” 


Talmadge sincerely believed that farming was 
the best way of life and that love of farming was 
the best guarantee of success in it. “Do not be 
dissatisfied with your condition on the farm,” he 
wrote. “Even with all of its disadvantages there 
is no place where thought and industry pays 
{sic] larger dividends.” He remarked that the best 
fertilizer to produce a big crop was “‘boss’s tracks.” 
Even after he became governor, he, like Antaeus, 
occasionally returned to the farm to renew his 
strength from the soil.“ 

Perhaps the clearest expression of Talmadge’s 
attitude toward farming was an editorial in the 
Market Bulletin of February 7, 1929. After quoting 
Matthew 10:39, “He that findeth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it,” he went on to say: 


If a lawyer begins the practice of law with the one 
idea to make money, he may prosper for the first few 
years, but gradually his clients will leave him, his money 
too will leave him, ond Gnally there will be no 
and no lawyer. 

The same is strikingly true of a doctor. It is true of 
all callings in life. 

Listen to this! Ninety per cent of our farmers have 
only one goal—make money. Are you surprised that the 
results is [sic] the same with the farmer as it is in the 
other callings with that same goal? No money and no 
farmer? 

Go at farming for the love of farming. Whai will 
happen if you obey the Bibiljical command? You will 
love your land and pet it. You will love your live stock 
and pet them. Pretty soon you will find yourself even 
loving your family and petting them. 

The only way you can really get along with your 
tenant is to love him. Try it and see if it doesn’t work, 
and bring greater happiness into his life as well as your 


Forget about striving just for money. After all, it 
doesn’t come that way. I have never known a REAL 
farmer who didn’t have all the money he needed. 

Remember that it takes a few years to make a real 
farmer or a real anything else! 

18 [bid., April 9, 1931. 

4 [bid., December 5, 1929; March 27, 1930; States- 
man, March 19, 1935. 


Lose yourself. Forget yourself. How? 
Become interested in your job, in your home, in your 
family. If you are a farmer, become interested in farm 


ing. 
“He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that 
Joseth his life for my sake shall find it.” 


It was clear to Talmadge, however, that im- 
provement in farming methods would not create 
greater prosperity unless prices of farm products 
increased. He therefore used the facilities of the 
Department of Agriculture, and especially of the 
Bureau of Markets, to explore and extend markets 
for Georgia products. He sent a field agent to the 
northern states and to southern Canada to in- 
vestigate the possibilities of enlarging the water- 
melon market. He made a trip to Cuba to “expand 
and quicken the Cuban market for Georgia hogs.” 
He attended a meeting of the agricultural exports 
committee of the Southeastern Foreign Trade Con- 
ference in Atlanta and was elected a vice-president 
for agricultural exports. In an effort to expand 
local production, he placed an embargo on proc- 
essed eggs unless they were so labeled."* The 
Calhoun Times remarked that “Gene Talmadge 
seems to be on the job, and is trying to do some- 
thing worthwhile for the farmers in the line of 
better markets.’”"* During his second term as 
commissioner, the Bureau of Markets helped 
farmers to market produce valued at $1,707,255.88. 
Efforts to bring down freight rates on refrigerated 
peaches were unsuccessful but a reclassification 
was secured on velvet beans which lowered rates 
42 per cent, and free passage was granted by the 
railroads for one caretaker on each carload of 
poultry.” 

One of Talmadge’s most interesting and contro- 
versial efforts at more successful marketing was 
his attempt to bolster the price of hogs in 1929. 
He believed that the Chicago meat packers were 
unfairly holding down the price of Georgia pork. 
He therefore directed the Bureau of Markets to 
buy hogs on the local markets at a price just below 
the Chicago quotations but above the local prices, 
and to ship the hogs to Chicago for sale there. 
This the bureau did but at a loss of $12,176.28. 
It was claimed, however, that though the depart- 
ment lost $12,000, the farmers received over 


‘* Market Bulletin, April 12, November 16, Novem- 
ber 22, 1928; September 10, November 26, 1927; 
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$100,000 more for their hogs than they would 
have done otherwise.” The transaction attracted 
no attention at the time but it later became a 
political issue. 

Co-operative marketing associations as a device 
for securing better prices became increasingly 
popular during the 1920’s and experienced remark- 
able growth following the passage of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act in 1929. Talmadge’s 
attitude toward such co-operatives was mixed. 
When prices for Georgia tobacco fell disastrously 
in 1930, he advocated the formation of a co-opera- 
tive marketing association which would contract 
with buyers for price and quantity before planting. 
This concept of the function of co-operatives was 
in conflict with the type of organization sponsored 
by the Federal Farm Boa '. Co-operatives, ac- 
cording to the Board, were chiefly educational 
in nature. Talmadge felt this to be an erroneous 
and weak approach.” His own proposal of con- 
tracting for quantity and price before planting 
involved only voluntary price and production 
control and thus remained within the framework of 
free enterprise. This was in keeping with Tal- 
madge’s objections to government regulation of 
business, especially of agriculture; yet it provided 
for a high degree of co-operation among individ- 
uals. It is possible that it might have been effective 
in raising prices in the unlikely event that a ma- 
jority of farmers came into the organizaiion. This 
plan was one of the few put forth by Talmadge 
which recognized the root of the farmers’ economic 
plight. When the tobacco co-operatives were 
organized, however, they followed the leadership 
of the Federal Farm Board rather than that of 
Talmadge. 

When the commissioner realized that the co- 
operatives were going to be dominated by the 
federal government, he opposed them vocifer- 
ously. This was clearly illustrated by his quarrel 
with the Georgia Cotton Growers Association 
during 1930-1931. On the basis of many letters 


8 [bid., 1929-1930, p. 55-64. On page 4 the amount 
is given as $10,521.83. Tom Linder, who served as 
Talmadge’s chief clerk, and in 1950 was himself com- 
missioner of agriculture, in interview with the author, 
August 3, 1950, gave the amount as $14,000. The claim 
for the $100,000 benefit to farmers was made by Linder, 
“Talmadge As He Is,” MS, 1936. This was written in 
a campaign year, however. In his interview with the 
author in 1950, Linder also stated that the success of 
the effort was debatable. 

Atlanta Constitution, September 20, October 10, 
1930. 


which he had received, Talmadge charged this 
organization with cheating the farmer. He held 
that it was needlessly extravagant, that its board 
of directors was interlocked with those of the 
Growers Finance Corporation and the Growers 
Supply Company, and that its policy of hedging 
on the futures market was making citizens into 
involuntary gamblers. He further charged it with 
holding back sums of money which it should have 
paid out to its members.”° When the members of 
the co-operative, at the annual business meeting, 
re-elected the president and thus gave him a vote 
of confidence, Taimadge shifted his charges to 
the American Cotton Association. He noted with 
satisfaction that its president was given a prison 
term for misapplication of funds and false entry. 
This proved, said Talmadge, that the co-operative 
was just a “big, hefty boll weevil,” the only differ- 
ence being that the “boll weevil eats it in the 
square” while the co-operative “waits for you to 
work it, pick it, gin it, and send it in.’”™ To a 
certain extent, the furor over the cotton co-oper- 
ative may be attributed to local politics, but 
Talmadge was undoubtedly sincere in his opposi- 
tion. He thoroughly disapproved of futures buying 
and selling, holding that it not only depressed the 
price of cotton but was alsc gambling; and he also 
opposed all co-operatives which accepted federal 
loans 


Although Talmadge believed that co-operatives, 
as constituted, could not raise prices, he stoutly 
maintained that a higher tariff on agricultural 
products would. He asserted that such a tariff, 
by raising the price of imported articles, would 
cause consumers to buy southern products instead. 
In 1927 he wrote: “Jute bagging is a foreign prod- 
uct and every bit that it is used decreases the 
consumption of cotton, just that much.’” Jute, 
Egyptian cotton, and foreign vegetable oils should 
be kept out of the United States, he maintained, 
by high tariffs. 

Vegetable oils that are imported into this country 
are produced by naked peon labor where 10 cents a 
day is high wages. If there is no protection given on the 
vegetable oi] situation in this country it will lower the 
standard of living of our farmers in the South to the 
level of the peon laborer of the Orient.” 


% Ibid., November 10, 1929; Market Bulletin, De- 
cember 4, 1930. 

% Ailanta Constitution, April 22, September 10, 
September 20, 1931; Market Bulletin, June 11, 1931. 
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Philippine independence should be granted im- 
mediately, according to Talmadge. “This is the 
only way that we can protect the market for 
cotton seed oil, peanut oil, soy bean oil, hog lard 
and dairy products of this country."™ “If the 
farmer is given a square deal on the tariff there 
will be no necessity for our fields to grow up, and 
for our farmers to come to our cities and walk 
the streets hunting for jobs.”** 

There is no evidence in any of his writings that 
Talmadge understood the economics of the tariff. 
He apparently failed to realize that high import 
duties would afford no help to domestic agricultural 
products which were produced in sufficient quan- 
tity to compete on a world market. He expressed 
no interest in the export debenture or the equali- 
zation fee plans, both of which were before Con- 
gress while he was commissioner of agriculture; 
his one panacea was a protective tariff on agri- 
cultural products. 

In June 1929, Talmadge called a mass meeting 
of farmers in Atlanta to discuss the tariff situation. 
After addresses by agricultural leaders, the assem- 
bly adopted a resolution asking for a protective 
tariff on long staple cotton, jute, hides, cocoanut 
anc edible oils, pimientos, and pecans. Talmadge 
was named chairman of a committee of five to 
appear before the Senate Finance Committee 
hearings on the tariff.** The committee went to 
Washington where, in conjunction with delegates 
from eleven other southern states, it urged the 
Senate to levy a tariff on jute, long staple cotton, 
vegetable oils, Spanish moss, and palm fiber.” 

During this period Talmadge accepted $500 
from representatives of the Southern Tariff As- 
sociation to promote action on the tariff and to 
organize local units of the association in Georgia. 
The commissioners of agriculture from four other 
southern states had also received funds from the 
same source. The information concerning this 
acceptance of money was made public in hearings 
conducted by a United States Senate subcommit- 
tee, investigating lobbying.* When the facts were 


I[bid.; Allanta Constitution, January 31, 1929. 

% Market Bulletin, October 16, 1930. Similar edito- 
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% Ailanta Constitution, May 25, June 1, June 2, 
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™ United States Congress, Senate, Hearings Before a 
Subcommitiee of the Committee on the Judiciary, Senate 
Documents, 71 Cong., 2 sess., pt. 2 (November 5, 1929), 
759-761. 


published, several Georgia newspapers expressed 
disappointment in Talmadge’s actions. The Macon 
Telegraph, for instance, said: 


. . those activities ought to be engaged in as commis- 
sioner of agriculture of this state and not as the agent 
of the Southern Tariff association [sic], which is nothing 
more nor less than an organized lobby that comes in the 
class of objectionables, in that it collects a great amount 
of money from citizens of the country without visible 
results. .. . There is nothing essentially wrong in what 
Mr. Talmadge has done, except that it was unwise and 
tends to lessen, rather than to enhance, his influence.** 


Talmadge was unabashed. He had spent the 
money to educate the people of Georgia to the 
necessity of protective tariffs, he declared, and 
“T am going to be a party to seeing that some more 
is spent in the future.’”” It was typical of Tal- 
madge thus to defy his critics. Furthermore, he 
accepted appointment as chairman of the Georgia 
branch of the Southern Tariff Association." How- 
ever, the Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930 did not 
place protective rates on agricultural products 
championed by Talmadge. He was keenly disap- 
pointed and denounced the measure.” 

Talmadge was deeply interested in the opera- 
tion of the Federal Farm Board, created by the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. When the 
Board first began operations, he urged that state 
departments-of agriculture co-operate closely with 
it. He offered the services of the Georgia Market 
Bureau to secure loans for “real dirt farmers, and 
not for professionals who are exploiting the name.” 
But as the Board began to show its inefficacy, 
Talmadge attacked it. He criticized its lending 
money to co-operatives which were dealing in 
futures which, to him, was not “orderly market- 
ing,” the stated purpose of the Board.® Satirically 
he remarked: 


Since the Federal Farm Board has been assisting with 
this, cotton has gone down every week. I suppose that 
they have been grading it properly and teaching us a 
good dea! about better staple by this co-operation. I 
cannot agree with them that they have been marketing 
orderly.“ 


The Farm Board, Talmadge charged, was wast- 
ing the taxpayers’ money, as did the Roman 


% Macon Telegraph, November 12, 1929. 

® Ailanta Constitution, November 10, 1929. 

Jbid., January 4, 1930. 

® /bid., June 18, 1930. 

® [bid., October 24, October 26, November 26, 1929; 
Market Bulletin, February 20, 1930. 
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Empire immediately before its fall, in a “drunken 
orgy of spending.” He attacked the “derelicts” 
and “incompetents’’ who “could not make a 
living to save their lives on a two-horse farm” yet 
secured jobs on “the old government band wagon 
and on the government payroll.’”” Whenever thc 
government interfered in private enterprise it 
had a “withering hand,” and the sooner it took 
this withering hand out of business, “the better 
it will be for the man who works and sweats in 
the sun for a living.””* Engaging in a reckless bit 
of prophecy, he said: 


We have a wise government. Occasionally, of course, 
it will make mistakes like the “Noble Experiment” of 
trying to handle business. But we have learned our 
lesson, and I think that the next few years will see the 
government drawing out of all lines of business. When 
this is done, raw products will stand a better chance in 
the open market.” 


The argument used by Talmadge against the 
Farm Board was couched in terms of demagogic 
appeal to one class against another. He glorified 
the man who labored with his hands at the expense 
of the white collar worker. His espousal of the 
rural workers was reminiscent of the attitudes of 
the farmers during the heyday of the Alliance and 
the Populists. It is true that the Farm Board was 
a failure, and Talmadge was not alone in recog- 
nizing the fact. Yet his chief concern was ap- 
parently to make political capital out of its failure. 
He had little to offer in place of the Board: his 
talent lay rather in destructive criticism. As one 
of his opponents said, “I know he is a good, honest 
man, but he doesn’t seem to have the necessary 
farming and business experience to cope with the 
changes that are now taking place.’” Talmadge 
had adequate experience: what he lacked was depth 
of understanding. 

To Talmadge, the final blow which destroyed 
any hope he might have had for the Farm Board 
was its proposal in 1931 to destroy every third 
row of cotton, a proposal made as a final desperate 
suggestion for raising prices. Such action, Tal- 
madge believed, would be against “the laws of 
God and nature,” and would leave people “who 
will shiver this winter for want of enough clothes.” 
He suggested instead that farmers withhold their 
cotton from the gins and the market.” Talmadge 


* Ibid.; also January 1, February 19, 1931. 
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could easily hold his cotton off the market, as he 
had other sources of income; but the average 
farmer would have been worse off had he tried 
this plan. 

The one concrete price-raising idea which Tal- 
madge espoused was the so-called Long plan. In 
August 1931, Governor Huey Long of Louisiana 
presented a plan calling for a complete holiday 
from planting cotton for one year, provided a 
majority of the cotton-producing states passed 
the necessary legislation. Talmadge was appointed 
by Governor Richard Russell to attend a confer- 
ence in New Orleans for the discussion of this 
plan. He became an enthusiastic convert to the 
cause and upon his return to Georgia launched a 
speaking tour of the state to win support for the 
idea. As the legislature had adjourned for the 
biennium, a speciai session would be needed to 
secure passage of the proposed holiday law. To 
this end Talmadge addressed himself. 

In a little over a week Talmadge spoke at fifteen 
mass meetings in widely separated parts of the 
state. Farmers enthusiastically adopted resolutions 
calling on Russell to convene a special session and 
the movement assumed the proportions of a 
landslide. Talmadge had an answer to all argu- 
ments against the idea. He said that it would 
be constitutional if it were called a quarantine 
against the boll weevil; that it would wipe out 
the nine million bale surplus that kept prices 
depressed; that farmers could raise hay, corn, 
wheat, oats, etc., instead of cotton, and thus con- 
tinue to have an income; that the price of the 
current cotton crop would jump immediately upon 
the passage of such legislation and “bring three 
times as much money into the State of Georgia 
as this year’s crop and next year’s crop together, 
without the law.” Appealing to the emotions of 
the masses, he pleaded: ‘‘Enact the above resolu- 
tion into law and you are answering the call that 
will stop crying children and tired mothers and 
despairing men all over this Southland of ours.” 
He quoted from Leviticus on the benefits of allow- 
ing fields to rest every seventh year. “I want the 
country preachers,” he said, “who have the heavi- 
est cross to bear, to think and pray over this 

The plan had the value of being simple, clear, 
and dramatic. It appeared to be a panacea for all 
ills, and was wildly acclaimed. Yet most of Tal- 

[bid., August 27, September 3, 1931; Adanta 
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madge’s arguments in its favor were specious. 
It would doubtless have created more problems 
than it solved. It is doubtful if the holders of farm 
mortgages, the landlords, or the farm suppliers 
were convinced of its possible efficacy; and with- 
out their consent, many farmers would have found 
themselves unemployed. But Talmadge would 
not compromise on a plan for acreage reduction 
rather than prohibition; for him it was all or 
nothing. 

Governor Russell was apparently unwilling to 
oppose openly the strong tide of sentiment in 
favor of the plan but he engaged in delaying 
tactics until the movement wore itself out. At 
first he waited until Texas, the largest cotton- 
producing state, had taken action. Although 
Talmadge flew to Texas by request to address a 
special legislative session, and his “stirring appeal” 
was greeted with cheers, the legislature voted for 
’ a reduction of acreage rather than complete pro- 
hibition.“ Talmadge then tried to force Russell 
into action by calling a mass meeting of Georgia 
farmers at the Capitol in Atlanta. On September 
16, a tremendous crowd gathered on the Capitol 
lawn to hear speeches by Talmadge, Governor 
Russell, and others. When Russell left after fail- 
ing to commit himself to calling a special session, 
a mob swirled into his office shouting for a session. 
Extra police were called to keep the farmers in 
hand, and for a time the situation was “tense” 
and even “threatening.”” When Russell promised 
to call an extra session if the legislature would 
agree to meet without pay, the crowd quieted and 
adjourned.“ 

But the members of the Georgia legislature 
declined to serve without pay and Russell an- 
nounced definitely that there would be no special 
session. Further half-hearted efforts to promote a 
holiday failed and the issue gradually died. Al- 
though Talmadge had thrown himself into the 
fight, he did not push the issue when he became 
governor. But he always believed that the Long 
plan would have succeeded had it been adopted. 

The cotton holiday agitation served at least 
one useful purpose. By providing an outlet for the 
fears and frustrations of the Georgia farmers, it 
probably prevented scenes of violence such as 
characterized some rural sections of the nation 
during this period. Talmadge proved himself a 
conservative when he could easily have led the 
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farmers into physical revolt. They would have 
followed him wherever he led. A few who under- 
stood the implications of the situation doubtless 
saw his essential conservatism but to many persons 
he appeared to be the worst of the “wool-hat 
boys.” 

But Talmadge’s popularity was not universal in 
Georgia. In the legislative session during the sum- 
mer of 1931 an effort was made to impeach him. 
A senate investigating committee of three was 
named to examine Talmadge’s accounts and to 
subpoena witnesses if necessary. The investigation 
revealed that Talmadge had violated the law by 
not turning in to the treasury all the fertilizer 
fees collected; that he had spent some ten thousand 
dollars of this money to bolster the price of hogs 
without the governor’s warrant for the expendi- 
ture; that such use of the money was illegal in 
that it showed partiality and discrimination; that 
his bond as commissioner covered the loss; and 
that his procedure was dangerous to sound govern- 
ment. The report of the committee was adopted 
by the Senate.@ 

Talmadge co-operated with the committee 
when it inspected his accounts, but he stoutly 
maintained that he was “prouder” of the expendi- 
ture to bolster hog prices than of any other made 
by the Bureau of Markets. He claimed that 
farmers had profited thousands of dollars for every 
dollar he had spent.“ But he was less co-operative 
as the investigation continued. After a “grueling” 
examination, he revealed that he had paid over 
$40,000 in salaries and expenses to himself and 
his relatives during the preceding three years; 
that his annual trips to the Kentucky Derby were 
paid for out of department funds; and that cost 
of repairing state cars wrecked while driven by 
himself and by his stepson were paid for by the 
state. When asked to return for further question- 
ing, at the risk of being cited for contempt, he 
refused to appear, even when the sergeant at 
arms arrived with a subpoena. He later apolo- 
gized in a letter to the Senate and the apology was 
accepted.‘ 

A re-examination of Talmadge’s accounts re- 
vealed further particulars of favoritism and 
double expense accounts. The facts were embodied 
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in a report and sent to the House of Representa- 
tives for impeachment proceedings.** 

A committee of the House submitted a majority 
report recommending that the governor sue 
Talmadge and his bonding company for the money 
which the commissioner had paid out to raise hog 
prices. The minority report called for impeach- 
ment, stating that Talmadge was guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and/or felony, misappropriation of 
funds, and efforts at favoritism. In a fierce parlia- 
mentary fight, the majority report was adopted 
and Talmadge was not impeached.” Nor was the 
money spent on hogs ever recovered. Talmadge 
was, however, forbidden to write any more edi- 
torials in the Market Bulletin, a prohibition he 
accepted as a compliment to his writings.” 

It is probable that the effort to impeach Tal- 
madge and to “muzzle” his writings increased his 
popularity among the rural voters. It placed him 
in the light of a man of the people, persecuted be- 
cause he had attempted to help them by attacking 
powerful vested interests such as the margarine 
companies and the American Cotton Association. 
Talmadge skillfully magnified the issue of his 
editorial muzzling and sidestepped the question 
of the double expense accounts. 

In the summer of 1932 Talmadge sought nomi- 
nation as governor in the Democratic primary. 
He was successful in a field of ten candidates and 
was elected largely on the basis of his record as 
commissioner of agriculture. 

As governor he conducted a vigorous fight 
against the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. When this agency asked in 1933 that crops 
be plowed under, Talmadge advised Georgia 
farmers to go ahead with their crops as planned. 
He doubted “the truth about so much surplus” 
and recommended “laying up in the collar good 
and strong with plenty of sweat” as a remedy for 
hard times, although to some this remedy might 
seem irrelevant. He was violently opposed to the 
processing tax and secured an opinion from the 
state attorney-general, holding that the state did 
not have to pay the tax on cotton grown on its 
prison farms. When the AAA announced its 
1934 plan to rent land from farmers to keep them 
from farming it, Talmadge jeered. Mistaking the 
purpose of the plan, he tauntingly said that if the 
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government agency tried to farm this rented land, 
it would soon “get a belly full of farming.’ 

The passage of the Bankhead Cotton Control 
Act, which levied a penalty tax on the overproduc- 
tion of cotton, aroused Talmadge to action. In 
speeches during the fall of 1934 he urged farmers 
to vote against the continuation of the act in the 
referendum to be held in December." He was 
fighting a losing battle, however. Agricultural 
benefits to the amount of $15,956,940 paid to 
Georgians in a year and a half of the AAA spoke 
more loudly than Talmadge, and Georgia farmers 
voted for a continuation of the program by more 
than six to one.™ This was Talmadge’s first signif- 
icant defeat by his “fellow-countrymen,” as he 
called them. 

Continuing his fight against the AAA, however, 
Talmadge announced in April 1935 that he would 
stump the cotton belt against the processing tax, 
which he termed the “most damnable sales tax 
ever put on food and clothing.” Talmadge ex- 
pressed the belief that cotton would increase in 
price to between sixteen and twenty cents per 
pound if the processing tax were abolished. He 
urged Congress to repeal the law before the 
Supreme Court declared it unconstitutional. 
Dramatically he stored five hundred bushels of 
wheat at the executive mansion in Atlanta because 
if he milled it he would have to pay the processing 
tax. If the tax were abolished, he argued, the 
price of farm products would go up, because: 


The billions of dollars going into the government for 
processing taxes will be stopped, cutting out the great- 
est middle man’s profit ever known in the history of the 
world. . . . This middle man, with his processing taxes, 
is bleeding the American public white. 

But take heart! . . . You will find that the AAA and 
the processing taxes are just as unconstitutional as the 
NRA.* 


Farmers’ meetings, however, endorsed the New 
Deal farm program. At Dalton, Albany, and 
Tennille the farmers scored Talmadge for his “un- 


New York Times, jury 2, 1933; Statesman, October 
2, December 11, 1933; Opinions of the Attorney General 
of the State of Georgia, 1933-1934, p. 332-336. The 
opinion cited McCulloch v. Maryland as precedent. 

* Statesman, November 6, November 13, November 
27, December 4, 1934; New York Times, November 25, 
1934. 

® Adlanta Constitution, December 4, December 15, 
1934. 

New York Times, April 17, 1935; Adanta Constilu- 
tion, June 1, June 10, 1935; Statesman, May 28, 
June 18, 1935. 
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warranted attacks” on the national administra- 
tion. The Calhoun Times commented: ‘“Gene’s 
argument that if it wasn’t for the processing tax 
cotton would be selling for 16¢ would be a lot 
more convincing if it wasn’t for the fact that it 
was selling for 6¢ before the processing tax was 
put on.” The same paper reported that at Tal- 
madge’s Fourth of July speech in Canton in which 
he attacked the AAA, the farmers looked thought- 
ful, appearing torn between Talmadge and the 
federal benefit checks.“ 

Talmadge attacked these farmers’ meetings as 
an attempt on the part of federal agents to deceive 
the farmers. He accused the leaders of the Gordon 
County meeting of unfair parliamentary tactics in 
order to secure a vote favorable to the AAA’s 
cotton program. He published in his paper, The 
Statesman, petitions against the AAA and quoted 
letters describing the hardships that farmers had 
suffered because of the allotments and the process- 
ing tax. Over a fictitious name he printed the 
“Farmer’s Yell”: 


Sprickety-ax! Ho-ax! Ho-ax! 
Sprickety-ax! Ho-ax! Ho-ax! 

Plow ’em under! Give ’em the ax! 
Kill your Pigs for a Benefit tax! 
Wallace! Tugwell! AAA! 

The less we raise the more they pay! 
HOORAY !* 


One of the criticisms of the first AAA was that 
it worked a hardship on small farmers and tenants. 
Talmadge had adequate grounds on which to 
attack the program and its effects. However, he 
confused poor administration with the basic 
principle. He used the hardship cases that came to 
his attention to attack the principle of production 
curtailment, and in his own mind allowed the part 
to invalidate the whole. He ignored such facts as 
that Gordon County had received $146,144 in 
one year from AAA benefits, and urged the aboli- 
tion of all federal agricultural planning and aid.“ 
This was politically unwise, to say the least, in a 
Democratic and rural southern state. 

Talmadge decided to institute suit to have the 
Bankhead Act declared unconstitutional. He 
directed the state attorney-general to file a peti- 
tion for a rule nisi on the ground that Georgia 
grew cotton on 160 acres of land in two counties 


* Adanta Constitution, May 5, 1935; Calhoun Times, 
July 4, July 11, 1935. 

Statesman, May 14, May 2i, May 28, June 11, 
September 6, December 3, 1935. 

“ Calhoun Times, September 19, 1935. 


on its prison farms, and as a non-contractor with 
the federal government was prohibited from mar- 
keting such cotton. The United States Supreme 
Court accepted the suit; but before it was heard 
the court ruled the AAA unconstitutional in the 
Hoosac Mills case. Congress thereupon repealed the 
Bankhead Act to prevent a similar decision, and 
the court dismissed the Talmadge suit.” Had it 
not been for the earlier institution of the Hoosac 
Mills suit, it is probable that Talmadge would 
have been responsible for a Supreme Court decision 
invalidating the Bankhead Act. He was proven 
right in his statement that the AAA would be 
found unconstitutional. 

For the most part, Talmadge’s agricultural 
policies were formulated and carried out while he 
was commissioner. During these six years his ac- 
tivities and those of the department were numer- 
ous, not to say bustling. The press received much 
copy from the energetic and volatile commissioner. 
Yet in a time of severe crisis such as that of the 
years 1927-1932, Talmadge’s sins of omission 
outweighed any administrative achievements. In 
comfortable circumstances himself, he ignored 
completely the farm tenancy problem. Nearly all 
of his advice to farmers consisted of suggestions 
that could be carried out only by farm owners. 
Although he gave lip service to the co-operative 
movement, he attacked the cotton co-operatives 
and failed to assist the Federal Farm Board in the 
organization of a tobacco co-operative in Georgia. 
He tended to seize upon panaceas such as the 
protective tariff in 1929-1930 or the cotton holiday 
plan in 1931, and to waste his leadership and 
energy on these impractical or even harmful ideas. 
Except in his suggestions concerning better 
farming methods, which had been advocated by 
other Americans for more than a century, he 
provided no constructive leadership in a period 
when it was sorely needed. Yet it must be kept in 
mind that little such leadership was being pro- 
vided anywhere in the nation during the same 
period. When the AAA eventually evolved a plan 
which resulted in an increased farm income, 
Talmadge violently opposed it because he did not 
believe in federal interference with individual 
initiative. 

The major significance of Talmadge’s career as 
commissioner of agriculture lies not in his agri- 
cultural leadership but in the opportunity pro- 
vided to begin an unusual and spectacular political 

"New York Times, October 27, November 19, 
1935; January 7, February 5, March 3, 1936; Adanta 
Constitution, February 7, 1936. 
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career and to found a Talmadge dynasty in Georgia 
politics. The core of the political support for this 
career was the farmer. In the pages of the Market 
Bulletin and on the platform Talmadge spoke in a 
friendly, homespun manner to thousands of rural 
voters who, because of the county unit system 
used in the Democratic primaries in Georgia, 
carried disproportionate weight in state elections. 
He appeared in the role of the champion of the 
rural masses, fighting against big business, unfair 
economic conditions, lobbyists, and railroads; and 
fighting for higher prices for products and greater 
recognition for farm people. At times demagogic, 
he played upon the theme of rural prejudice. His 
editorial style, with its italics, capitals, and 
exclamation points, was reminiscent of Tom Wat- 


son, the great Georgia Populist of an earlier gener- 
ation, whose name is still magic in the rural coun- 
ties. His dramatic sense enabled him to make 
spectacular controversies out of his attempt to 
bolster hog prices and the effort by certain mem- 
bers of the legislature to impeach him. Personal 
contacts with the constant stream of visitors to 
the commissioner’s office; speeches made at 
gatherings of farmers when he “shucked off” his 
coat, showed his red suspenders, and held out 
his farmer’s hands; constant press reports of his 
activities in behalf of the farmers, paved the way 
for his political future. Any adequate compre- 
hension of Talmadge’s career as governor must 
be based on his three terms as commissioner of 
agriculture. 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE PLANTS 


PRESENTED BY Esatas HOLLBERG, 
Penr 


Translated by 
ESTHER LOUISE LARSEN* 


Plants, when considered in the light of their 
many uses, are not the least among the works of 
the Almighty, attesting to His power, wisdom and 
goodness. They not only furnish the necessities of 
life, but are ornamental as well. I consider those 
plants of ornamental value which add elegance 
and beauty to cloths, through man’s artistry. 
I refer to the art of dyeing, an art to which showy 
flowers and dainty grasses seem to have guided 
man by the many beautiful colors which they re- 
ceive from the Creator. The art of dyeing has 


* Translator’s note: This paper is a translation of a 
thesis (Norra Americanska Farge Orter. Abo, Finland, 
1763) prepared by Esaias Hollberg, a student of Peter 
Kalm, Professor of Economics at the University of 
Abo, Finland. Kalm was an eighteenth century Swedish 
naturalist and scientist who traveled extensively in 
North America. Upon his return to Sweden in 1751, 
he began publication of the famous three volume work 
on his botanical and scientific observations in America. 
Moreover, he directed his students in work along similar 
lines. “North American Dye Plants” is one of six of 
the Americana papers submitted by his students and is 
the last in a series, prepared and translated by Esther 
Louise Larsen, which have appeared in earlier issues of 
Agricultural History and in the October 1950 issue of 
the Pennsyloania Magazine of History and Biography. 


been practiced in the past and continues to be a 
useful and popular art. Today it is employed in 
heraldry. Potentates use it in the uniforms of their 
scldiers and it is utilized in innumerable 
other ways. There is no reliable information on the 
origin of this art; however, it is known to be one 
of the oldest. The savages, of North America, 
show that they are not entirely ignorant of the 
art, although not as highly skilled at it as the 
Europeans and Asiatics. Little can be expected of 
these ignorant people who readily justify the names 
given them by the French, Swedes and Dutch, 
Les Sauvages, Willar and Wilde. Prior to the ar- 
rival of the Europeans they knew nothing about 
wool, linen, cotton or silk. Their scanty clothing 
was made from skins of animals, which they 
attempted to dye. They now buy all clothing from 
the Europeans with the exception of their leather 
stockings and shoes. Both sexes go bare headed. 
A shirt is worn which is never washed, never re- 
moved, until it falls off on its own accord. A white 
or gray blanket is hung over the shoulders, just 
as is customary among our gypsies. The men 
never wear pants. The women wear red or blue 
tunics reaching only to the knees. Stockings are 
squares of wool, linen or leather wrapped around 
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the legs. Their shoes are made from skins and 
resemble the boots of the Finnish women. This is 
the entire .ostume. How many dyes do they use 
in it? They aot only dye various parts of their 
leather clothing, but they also paint their bodies 
gaudy colors. Before the arrival of the Europeans, 
they painted themselves with dyes obtained from 
native plants and the soil. Now they prefer cin- 
_hnabar which they buy from the Europeans. They 
often cover a large part of the body with dye, 
painting designs on their faces, bodies and cloth- 
ing, when they wish to be especially dazzling on 
state occasions or when they wish to appear 
ferocious in time of war. Women assume the right 
to paint and adorn themselves among other peoples 
of the world, but among the American savages 
this right is reserved by the men. Paints and even 
a mirror are considered essential and the savage 
carries them wherever he goes, together with such 
necessities as a gun, pipe, tobacco pouch, tobacco 
and a tinder box. Cinnabar is said to be the dye 
which the savage values most highly. Native dye 
plants which have been used since time immemorial 
will be used if cinnabar is lacking. Should neither 
of these be available, the savage is not at a loss if 
he must appear dressed jor state. The soot from 
his kettle is carefully collected and smeared over 
the face, upper part of the body and sometimes 
the arms. He then looks very much as if he had 
just come through a European chimney. (The 
Indians do not have chimneys). The method 
used in inscribing all kinds of designs on the body 
will be discussed later. 

The information on the few dye plants of North 
America to be discussed was obtained in part from 
my preceptor who made observations in that 
country and in part from the writings of other 
learned men. No doubt a great many more dye 
plants are known; however, time does not permit 
further investigation. It is my sincere hope that 
the gracious reader will give me his kind con- 
sideration. 


BLUE DYE 


1. Sophora tinctoria, Linn., Sp. Pl., 373.1 Grows 
abundantly in dry, rich soil in Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York. Some maintain that the leaves of this plant 
produce as beautiful a shade of indigo as that 


1 Baptisia tinctoria (L.) R. Br. In the present transla- 
tion as well as in the Swedish text, the botanical ab- 
breviation, “Linn., Sp. Pl.,” refers to Linnaeus, Species 
Plantarum (1753). 


obtained from Indigofera tinctoria. Linn, Sp. Pl., 
751. It is therefore planted in Carolina and the 
West Indies. Many do not consider this dye 
satisfactory. 

2. Acer rubrum. Linn., Sp. Pl., 1055, (the red 
flowered maple). In Pennsylvania a dark blue dye 
for both wool and linen is produced from the 
bark of this tree. The dye is obtained by cooking 
the bark in water to which ashes containing cop- 
per, such as that used by hatters and cobblers, 
is added. Kalm’s Am. R., T. Il. p. 


BROWN DYE 


1. Rhus glabra. Linn., Sp. Pl., 265. The fruit 
produces a red brown dye. 

2. Betula Alnus. Linn., Fl. Sv., 861.5 (alder). 
The Lark is used to produce either a brown or 
red color. Kalm’s Am. R., T. II. p. 315. 

3. Quercus alba. Linn., Sp. Pl., 996. (white oak). 
The women in New York use the bark for dyeing 
wool a brown or Thé bow color which does not 
fade in the sun. Kalm’s Am. R., T. II. p. 354. 

4. Juglans nigra. Linn., Sp. Pl., 997. (black 
walnut). The bark and particularly the moist 
black husk covering the nut produces a beautiful 
brown color which does not fade. It is used in 
dyeing wool in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 


5. Pinus Abies, Foliolis pectinatis; inferne lineis 
duabus longitudinalibus albis; conis parvis ovatis.* 
The Perusse of the French in Canada. The women 
in Canada dye wool yarn a fairly good coffee 
color with the bark of this spruce. 


YELLOW DYE 


1. Anchusa Virginiana.* Linn., Sp. Pl., 133. 
Anchusa minor lutea Virginiana, Puccoon indigenis 
dicta, qua se pingunt Americani. Ray., Hist., T. 3. 
p. 268. Conf. Gron., Fl. Virg., p. 19.* [Leonard] 
Plukenet [Opera Omnia Botanica (London, 1720)} 
says Indians use this as a dye, but does not say 
whether the color produced is red or yellow. 


* Here and throughout the text “Kalm’s Am. R.,” 
refers to Peter Kalm, En Resa til Norra America (3 
vols., Stockholm, 1753-1761). 

* Alnus sp. (A. rugosa |DuRoi} Spreng, or A. serrulata 
[Ait.] Willd., probably the latter). “Linn., Fi. Se.,” 
here and throughout the text refers to Linnaeus, Flora 
Svecica (Leiden, 1745). 

* Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr. 

* Lithospermum sp., probably L. caroliniense (Walt.) 
MacM. 

*“Ray., Hist.,” refers to John Ray, Historia Plan- 
tarum (3 vols., London, 1686-1704). “Gron., Fi. 
Vir.,” refers here and throughout to Joannes Fredericus 
Gronovius, Flora Virginica (Leiden, 1743). 
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2. Cistus Ledon. Gron., Fl. Vir., 21. In Virginia, 
a yelkew dye is obtained from this plant. Gron., 
Fl. Vir., 143. 

3. Laurus Sassafras* Linn., Sp. Pl., 371. The 
bark produces a beautiful orange dye for wool 
which is permanent and sun fast. Urine is required 
in preparation but not alum. Kalm’s Am. R., T. 
II. p. 271. 

4. Phytolacca Americana. Linn., Sp. Pl., 441. 
The root produces a yellow dye. 

5. Magnolia Virginiana. Linn., Sp. Pl., 535. 
According to an account by [John] Lawson in 
his History of Carolina (London, 1714] p. 89., 
the leaves and berries of this tree produce a yellow 
color. 

6. Helleborus trifolium® Linn., Sp. Pl., 558. 
This plant occurs in great abundance in marshy 
places, not in water, in the forests of northern 
Canada. The French call it Tissavoyanne jaune. 
The savages use the leaves and stalks to set a 
beautiful yellow color on dressed skins. From 
them the French learned to use this plant to dye 
wool and other materials yellow. Kalm’s Am. R., 
T. IL. p. 379. 

7. Solidago Canadensis. Linn., Sp. Pl., 878. 
The women in New York boil the fresh flowers of 
this plant, add alum and dye wool a beautiful 
permanent yellow. The dye does not set well in 
linen. 

8. Impatiens noli me tangere. Linn., Fl. Sv., 
792. The flowers and leaves dye wool a beautiful 
yellow color. 

9. Quercus rubra." Linn., Sp. Pl., 996. (black 
oak). The bark dyes wool yellow. 

10. Juglans Hickory." The bark, especially that 
of the one with the bitternuts, dyes wool and linen 
a beautiful yellow color. 

11. Myrica Gale. Linn., Fl. Sv., 907. (bog 
myrtle). The women in Canada dye wool yarn a 
lovely yellow with the seedpods of this plant. 
Kalm’s Am. R., T. III. p. 440. 

In the iand of the Iroquois, the savages or 
Indians use the root of a plant, which grows in the 
woods in rich soil, to obtain a yellow dye. The root 
looks like a small Angelicae root, but when broken 
open is yellow throughout like tumeric and has a 

1 Lechea sp. 

* Sassafras albidum (Nutt.) Nees. 

* Coptis groenlandica (Oeder) Fren. 

© Impatiens sp. probably I. capensis Meerb. 

4 Quercus velutina Lam. 

" Carya cordiformis (Wang.) K. Koch. 
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strong, bitter flavor. The root is ground into a 
powder and is used as a dye without the addition. 
of anything else. My preceptor never saw it in 
bloom, therefore, he had no idea of the genus to 
which it might belong. 

RED DYE 


1. Galium tinctorium. Linn., Sp. Pl., 106. The 
French throughout Canada call it Tissavojaune 
rouge. It grows in quantities in the woods where it 
prefers a fairly moist, good soil. The savages use 
the roots to dye porcupine quills a rich red color 
which is not faded by sun, water or air. These 
quills are used in their handiwork. The dye is also 
used in painting designs on their leather clothing. 
The French women dye cloth red with the dye 
obtained from the roots of this plant. Kalm’s 
Am. R., T. II. p. 246. 

2. Phytolacca Americana. Linn., Sp. Pl., 441. 
The fresh ripe berries are full of purple juice which 
gives paper, linen and wool an attractive purple 
color. Unfortunately it fades readily and no one 
has as yet succeeded in making it fast. Mill., 
Gard. Dict.™ Phytolacca. 

3. Mespilus canadensis.“ Linn., Sp. Pl., 478. A 
beautiful red and purple dye was produced from 
the berries of this plant by Prof. Gadd in his in- 
vestigations. 

4. Sanguinaria canadensis. Linn., Sp. Pl., 505. 
The fresh roots when cut exude a reddish yellow 
juice which the Indians use in dyeing leather rugs 
and other materials red or reddish yellow. 

5. Coreopsis verticillata. Linn., Sp. Pl., 907. The 
yellow petals of this species are used to produce a 
red dye for wool by the inhabitants of western 
Virginia. Gron., Fl. Virg, 181. 

6. Quercus prinus. Linn., Sp. Pl., 995. (chestnut 
oak). Savages use the bark for dyeing leather red. 

7. Pinus, called Perusse'* in Canada. The bark 
is used to produce a red dye. 


BLACK DYE 


1. Rhus glabra. Linn., Sp. Pl., 265. A black ink 
is made from the ripe berries. 

2. Rhus radicans. Linn., Sp. Pl., 266. A perma- 
nent black dye is obtained from the sap, but it is 
poisonous and must be handled with care. 

3. Rumex Acetosella. Linn., Fl. Sv., 296. (moun- 


4 “Mill, Gard. Dict.” refers to Philip Miller, The 
Gardeners Dictionary (London). No edition cited. 

“ Amelanchier canadensis (L.) Medic. 

‘6 Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr. 


tain sorrel). The material to be dyed is cooked with 
the leaves, then it is dried. After the material has 
been completely dried, it is cooked a second time 
with campeachy wood and copper ashes. The 
resulting color is a beautiful, durable black. Kalm’s 
Am. R., T. Il. p. 443. 

4. Sophora tinctoria.“ Linn., Sp. Pl., 373. The 
leaves are sometimes used to produce a black dye. 

5. Acer rubrum. Linn., Sp. Pl., 1055. (maple 
with red flowers). A good, black ink is made from 
the bark. 

6. Betula Alnus.” Linn., Fl. Sv., 261. (alder). 
The Indians have a peculiar fashion in which they 
use charcoal as a dye. It is generally known that 
Indians, in order to be more handsome according 
to their own standards, tattoo various designs on 
their bodies which can never be removed. These 
designs consist of figures of birds, snakes, four 
footed animals, people, sun, moon, flowers or 
anything which strikes their fancy. The figures are 
painted on the face, arms, hands, legs, chest or 
elsewhere. The design may consist of one to several 
figures, however, sometimes the whole body is 
covered. The English and French who travel among 
the Indians often tattoo their bodies on the arms, 
legs or chest. Christ on the cross is a design often 
used. The initial letter of the name may be used 


18 Baptisis tinctoria (L.) R. Br. 
 Almus sp. (A. rugosa |[DuRoi] Spreng, or A. serrulaia 
[Ait.] Willd., probably the latter). 


Plough and Pasture. By E. Ceca. Curwen anp Gup- 
munp Hatr. (New York, Henry Schuman, Inc., 
1953, xii, 329 p., 25 figures in text, 14 plates, 1 map, 
$5.00). 

This book is divided into two parts: the first (pp. 
3-147) is entitled “Prehistoric Farming of Europe and 
the Near East;” the second (pp. 148-320), “Faming 
of Non-European Peoples.” 

Part I, the contribution of E. C. Curwen, is essen- 
tially the same as the book published by the Cobbett 
Press of London in 1946 under the title Plough and 
Pasture. The same illustrations and text figures are 
used, and the principal changes in the text are the addi- 
tion of two paragraphs referring to the important work 
of R. J. Braidwood at Jarmo in Iraq. While some of the 
bibliography of the 1946 edition has been omitted, a — 
few new items have been added. 
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or anything else that enters the mind. These de- 
signs are usually made of black dye obtained from 
the charcoal of alder. When cinnabar is used the 
designs or paintings are red. The method used in 
painting the black or blue black pictures on the 
body is as follows: A piece of charcoal made from 
alder is ground to a fine powder. The savages do 
this by rubbing pieces of charcoal together between 
the hands. The powder is put into a vessel with a 
small amount of water, and allowed to stand until 
a paste is formed. When the savage desires to 
decorate his body with figures he draws the design 
with charcoal on the skin. He then takes a needle, 
shaped very much like a lancet, dips it into the 
charcoal paste, and jabs it into the skin following 
the previously drawn charcoal design. The needle 
is dipped into the charcoal paste every time the 
skin is punctured, thus the black color is deposited 
between the skin and flesh. The wound heals leav- 
ing the color which can never be removed. For 
red figures cinnabar is used in place of charcoal. 
Some prefer punct=tring the design into the skin 
first and then rubbing the color over the punctured 
skin where it penetrates the openings and remains. 
Pricking and digging into the skin is at first pain- 
ful, but the pain gradually diminishes. Charlevoix, 
Hist. de nouv. France, T. V1. p. 41." 

“Charlevoix, Hist. de nows. France” refers to 


Father Pierre Francois Charlevoix, Histoire et descrip- 
tion generale de la Nowvelle France (3 vols., Paris, 1744). 


These remarks are not intended as a disparagement 
of Curwen’s work. It is good to have a reprinting of it. 
His account of early farming and stockbreeding is con- 
cise, informative, and stimulating, although it was 
much more up-to-date in 1946 than it is in 1953, 
Gudmund Hatt, the author of Part II, describes 
groups possessing various types of “economic culture.” 
He speaks of collectors and hunters, semi-agriculturists, 
| ‘Lagriculturists with and without the plow, and pas- 
toralists. In semi-agriculture “one half of the human 
society, the female half, is engaged in agricylture,” 
and full-agriculture is ‘man’s agriculture” in which the 
men do most of the work. Hatt discusses “plowless 
agriculture” in the New World, Oceania, and Africa. 
This is followed by a chapter on domestic animals in 
which the principal conclusion is that “agriculture did 
not derive from a pastoral culture, but it is by no means 
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certain that pastoralism evolved in any way from agri- 
culture (p. 275).” There is also a brief, but thoughtful, 
chapter (17) on nutrition. Hatt than concludes with a 
statement of his theory regarding the evolution of 
economic culture. Collectors and hunters represent the 
oldest stage of culture; from it may be drawn two evolu- 
tionary lines, “one leading to semi-agriculture, the other 
to higher forms of hunting economy.” Semi-agriculture 
was succeeded by full-agriculture without the plow and 
then, in some areas, with the plow. Pastoralism first 
arose among the “highes hunters” of Asia; “it was 
through the plow that a firm connection between agri- 
culture and animal husbandry was first established.” 

Plough and Pasture probably should be read more or 
less as a companion piece to Carl O. Sauer, Agricultural 
Origins and Dispersals, New York 1952. Both deal with 
essentially the same problems; both Sauer and Hatt, 
for example, have followed Eduard Hahn, but their 
conclusions are quite dissimilar in some cases. Sauer 
concludes that “of all peoples those most given to 
hunting were least apt to incline toward domestication 
and breeding of plants, or, I think, of animals (p. 22).” 
Sauer would derive animal domestication from the 
keeping of household pets, and “the separation of 
herdsman from husbandman came about insensibly 
and imperfectly (p. 97).” 

It should not be thought, however, that anyone 
who has read the work of Curwen, Hatt, and Sauer 
has brought himself abreast of current opinion with 
regard to the beginnings of agriculture. The world has 
moved on since Curwen and Hatt submitted their 
manuscripts to the printer, while Sauer suffers from a 
mild case of over-speculation combined with biblio- 
graphical blindness. The publication of Braidwood’s 
latest finds at Jarmo will do much to clarify the Old 
World situation. Moreover, the readers of this journal 
will soon have the benefit of Hugh Cutler’s very sound 


opinion on agricultural origins in the New World. 
Tom B. Jones, University of Minnesota 


Agricultural Origins and Dispersals. By Cart O. Saver. 
Bowman Memorial Lectures for 1952. (New York, 
The American Geographical Society, 1952, v, 110 

p., $4.00). 

In five Bowman Memorial Lectures for 1952, de- 
livered under the auspices of The American Geographi- 
cal Society, Carl O. Sauer reached these conclusions 
about man’s cultural development: “His mastery over 
the organic world began with his employment of and 
experiments with fire. Sedentary fishing peoples per- 
haps commenced the cultivation of plants and became 
the first domesticators of plants and animals. The 
earliest plant selection was by vegetative reproduction 
and the early domestic animals were part of the house- 
hold. Later came plant selection by seed reproduction 
and the keeping of flocks by seed farmers. I have 
thought to link these inventions in series, possibly 


beginning from a common center, and to follow their 
dispersals and divergences (p. 103).” The importance 
of primitive man in history is then stressed: 

“Our civilization stil! rests, and will continue to rest, 
on the discoveries made by peoples for the most part 
unknown to history. Historic man has added no plant 
or animal of major importance to the domesticated 
forms on which he depends (p. 104).” 

This summary statement is loaded with explosives 
deadly to many of the traditions of the historical pro- 
fession, and particularly to the orthodox school of 
American history stemming so largely from Turner and 
Beard. But Sauer’s conclusions strike also at certain of 
the dearest traditions of American geographers and 
ecologists. On occasion, in some of his earlier work 
Sauer stated provocative conclusions in an extreme 
form that could not always be fully defended. In the 
present book, he is challenging, as formerly, but has 
worded his propositions more carefully and tentatively. 
In this form, he will be more difficult—in fact, im- 
possible—to ignore. 

if the historian recognizes the criterion of uniqueness 
essential to the definition of his own discipline, he will 
welcome the support to be derived from this anthro- 
pogeographer’s repudiation of the social scientist’s 
commitment to laws, and even the natural scientists 
misuse of the concept of laws. As a repetitive process, 
following a fixed sequence, Sauer challenged M. W. 
Davis’ cycle of erosion in physiography, and the suc- 
cession and climax of the ecologists, and in this he is 
correct. Following Eduard Hahn (1896), Sauer elab- 
orated upon the theme that domestication of plants 
and animals was not in consequence of chronic food 
shortages, acts of desperation to ward off starvation. 
Instead, it was the work of a people living “at a com- 
fortable margin above the level of want (p. 21),” and 
the motives were complex. Of course, for the American 
nistorian, this implies a repudiation of determinism, of 
the economic interpretation of history according to the 
Malthusians, or Karl Marx, or Charles Beard. 

A restateznent of the cultural periods of man relegated 
the traditional sequence: stone, followed by a succes- 
sion of metals, to the status of the “minor attain- 
ments of man;” and elevated to first place, the steps 
in man’s mastery of agriculture and animals. Domesti- 
cation of plants came first, and animals later. But 
livestock domestication was separated into two cate- 
gories, household and herded animals. Household ani- 
mals were not kept originally for economic reasons; 
and herding was an offshoot from husbandry. As a 
cultural trait, milking did not have either an environ- 
mental nor an economic origin. The followers of Turner 
must recognize that these propositions are not com- 
patible with the Loria-Turner thesis that the frontier 
recapitulates the history of the race. The historian 
must choose. 

The cradle of agriculture was posited as southeastern 
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Asia; fishing peoples associated with open-forested hills 
and easily worked soils. Fish provided proteins and 
fats, vegetative agriculture the carbohydrates. Sauer 
argued for a single hearth or diffusion center from which 
cultural skills spread and were modified. In higher 
latitudes, seed agriculture replaced vegetative repro- 
duction. Secondary hearths, offshoots from the cradle 
area, were eastern Africa, and the country imme- 
diately northeast of the eastern Mediterranean. In 
the western hemisphere, the hearth was Columbia and 
lower Central America, diffusing northward and south- 
ward, and transformed into seed agriculture. The con- 
nections between America and the original cradle seem 
to necessitate an acceptance of transit across the Pacific, 
or the Atlantic, or both, in the low latitudes, rather than 
an exclusive commitment to the Behring Strait hy- 
pothesis. In all of this, Sauer minimized environ- 
mentalism, especially in the form of parallel multiple 
inventions induced at several points by similar geo- 

The problem of natural resources received signifi- 
cant attention—“ ‘natural resources’ are in fact cul- 
tural appraisals” of total environment, and conse- 
quently, new skills acquired by man create new “natural 
resources” and new opportunities. The process is in- 
determinate. Contrary to Ricardo, man did not begin 
by cultivating the richest soils, river valleys and dense 
forests or grasslands, but poorer, looser soils of open- 
wooded hills. Consequently, man was not compelled 
to resort to progressively less fertile soils to stave off 
starvation, according to the formula of the Classical 
Economics derived from Malthus and Ricardo. Neither 
was he faced with closed-space, the geographical de- 
terminism of Turner and Mackinder. Of course, Sauer 
did not point out these applications. 

This little book of lectures appears so unpretentious 
in form and size, that it may be disrnissed by many as 
unimportant. That would be most unfortunate. What 
could be more stimulating intellectually than to adopt 
the book as a theme for a graduate seminar in history. 


Certainly, any group of investigators who worked 
through such a program of research would come out 


with a substantially new concept of history, especially 
American history. 
James C. Malin, University of Kansas 


The Decline of Agrarian Democracy. By Grant Mc- 
ConneELL. (Berkeley & Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1953, 226 p., $3.75). 

The virtue of this book is its unremitting concern 
with political power in American agriculture: How and 
by whom is it organized? To what ends and with what 
consequences? In probing these questions, the author 
subjects most of this century’s rural political issues to 
an examination which is courageous and illuminating— 
if not always completely convincing. 

This reviewer agrees that the rise of the Farm Bureau 
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is an event of major significance in farm politics in which 
the Bureau overshadows other farm organizations in 
importance. The Farm Bureau’s political moves can 
often be effectively explained as efforts to increase its 
power and to crush potential rivals. Some danger ap- 
pears imminent from the tendency for commercial 
farmers increasingly to join political groups and to 
enjoy more effective access to government, while the 
low-income farm families remain unorganized and un- 
spoken for. 

Still, the invocation of a golden age which ended with 
the fading of the Populist movement seems unfortunate. 
The true agrarian democrats, McConnell holds, were 
equalitarian and majoritarian, though suspicious of 
political power, especially in the hands of capitalists. 
Theirs was a mnass movement, inspired by the concep- 
tion of the unity of common men. By contrast, today’s 
Farm Bureau is a class movement, narrowly based, 
and gaining strength from the conflict between large 
and small farmers. Moreover, the Farm Bureau’s 
pyramided power is controlled by a handful at the top. 

On the one hand, it is difficult to find a time and 
place in American history when the rural masses were 
free enough of sectional and other conflicts to satisfy 
these characteristics of the golden age. On the other 
hand, Farm Bureau apologists can argue that, far from 
signifying a decline of democracy, the growth of the 
Farm Bureau has given a large group of American 
farmers its most effective voice. Has not American 
democracy in this century meant group organization, 
an enterprise in which the Farm Bureau has excelled? 
If low-income farmers have been under-represented in 
the Bureau, they have been slighted by virtually all 
public and private agencies and programs for agri- 
culture. Indeed, ordinary efforts do not suffice for them; 
and it is often argued that they should be defined out 
of the “farm problem” and set up for special treatment. 

Nevertheless, the Farm Security Administration did 
try to reach these farmers in the framework of the 
“farm problem”—and was violently and effectively 
attacked for its pains by the Farm Bureau, its allies, 
and others. Professor McConnell deserves great credit 
for probing this dismal chapter in American politics. 
In this reviewer’s judgment, he does not sufficiently 
examine either F.S.A.’s shortcoming or its own ag- 
gravation of the situation in which its downfall oc- 
curred; and he singles out the Farm Bureau among the 
attackers somewhat too starkly. 

With all these qualifications, howevér, it remains 
true that in the onslaught upon the F.S.A., the Farm 
Bureau and its allies were in the vanguard. If the proper 
reward of pre-eminence is responsibility, the Farm 
Bureau deserves a large share of it in the demise of the 
F.S.A. In the reviewer's judgment, it is the blackest 
spot on the Farm Bureau’s record. 

Charles M. Hardin, University of Chicago 
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California’s Utopian Colonies. By Ropert V. Hine. 
(San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 
1953, xi + 209 p., Charts, illustrations, bibliographi- 
cal note, and index, $4.00). 

California during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries offered a superlative site for the 
establishment of utopian colonies. With a still plastic 
frontier environment and with sudden spurts of popu- 
lation growth, it provided a milieu particularly con- 
ducive to group withdrawal and social experimentation. 
And since utopian colonies almost invariably Gepended 
upon agriculture or some extractive industry for their 
economic well-being, California’s mild climate, rich 
timber lands, and fertile soil afforded an excellent 
economic basis for co-operative community living. 

Given these circumstances, one is hardly surprised 
to learn from Dr. Hine’s modest but model study that 
California nurtured no less than seventeen utopian 
colonies between 1850 and 1950, a number unmatched 
by that of any other state during the same period. 
The colonies were scattered from Sonoma County in 
the North to San Diego County in the South. Eleven 
had secular origins; six had distinct religious overtones. 
While the life span of the religious communities ran 
well over twenty years, the average longevity of the 
secular colonies was considerably under ten. 

The most respectable and successful of the religious 
communities were those established by the Mormons 
at San Bernardino during the 1850’s and by the The- 
osophists at Point Loma near San Diego in 1897. 
These were founded on relatively uncomplicated re- 
ligious doctrines compared to those of Thomas Laks 
Harris’ Fountain Grove colony and “Father” William 
E. Riker’s Holy City community near Santa Cruz. 
Harris and his followers purported to be in possession 
of a mystical “Divine Breath,” while Riker received 
messages from God “by means of his nerves.” The 
Holy City communitarians, furthermore, intermixed an 
advocacy of white supremacy with their religious faith. 

Several of the secular colonies came into existence 
during the late 1880’s and 1890’s when a resurgent in- 
terest in communitarian socialism swept the nation. 
Such colonies were frequently patterned after the 
societal blueprints presented in such books as Laurence 
Gronlund’s Co-operative Commonwealth, Edward Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward, and William Dean Howells’ 
Traveler from Adururia. Not surprising!y, ‘he colonies 
included more than their share of ianatics, cranks, 
and social misfits. Life in the secular communities 
might have been hard but it was rarely dull. 

In nearly every instance, the settlements sought to 
achieve economic self-sufficiency and hence independ- 
ence from the outside. Some did tend to concentrate, 
however, on one or two staples as in the case of Fountain 
Grove (grapes), Kaweah (timber), Point Loma (avoca- 
dos), and Llano del Rio (alfalfa and pears). A few 


communities made real contributions to California’s 
agricultural progress. Dr. Hine believes, for example, 
that the present prosperous condition of the Antelope 
Valley must be attributed in part to Liano del Rio’s 
“agricultural pioneering.” 

Why, then, did the colonies fail so consistently? 
Dr. Hine suggests several answers. For one thing, the 
colonies were usually over-ambitious and sought to do 
too much with too little capital. Furthermore, the ef- 
fort to establish economic self-sufficiency, while in 
keeping with the utopian ideal, prevented the com- 
munitarians from participating in the general economy 
when such was to their advantage. But it was the human 
factor which all but guaranteed the eventual failure of 
any utopian settlement founded upon a rational] pre- 
conception. All communitarians agreed that the brave 
new world was desirable; the rub came when those select 
souls sought to determine how it was to be achieved 
within their own colonies. More often than not, the 
colonies went to their demise amidst bitter internal 
controversies and persona! recriminations. Try as they 
might, the communitarians were unable to sacrifice 
personal convictions—personal fortunes, yes, but con- 
victions, never—for the common cause. 

In addition to bearing ali of the marks of careful 
scholarship, Dr. Hine’s monograph has the merit of 
possessing stylistic grace. One may hope that he will 
extend his study of modern communitarian settle- 
ments beyond California’s borders, an investigation 
that needs to be undertaken. 

Howard H. Quint, University of South Carolina 


Refrigeration in America: A History of a New Technology 
and Iis Impact. By Oscan Epwarp ANDERSON, JR. 
(Princeton University Press, 1953, 344 p., $6.00). 
Students of American agricultural history as well 

as those in several related fields will find this scholarly 
monograph both useful and valuable. In considerable 
detail Professor Anderson describes the main trends in 
the growing uses of refrigeration in the American econ- 
omy and the profound technological progress on which 
they rested. 

Fortunately, the author has seen his task as rather 
more than a recital of steps in a developing technology, 
thus he also analyzes social and economic consequences 
of change in the industry. Regional specialization in 
production and processing, expanded markets and 

elimination of waste in distribution, and striking 
changes in dietary habits are but a few of the many 
transformations effected by improved refrigeration. 

This study is particularly valuable in its treatment 
of developments since World War I. Here the author 
has studied important phases of our economic develop- 
ment only partially analyzed elsewhere and previously 
available only in numerous and scattered sources. 

Paul F. Sharp, lowa State College 
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A History of the South. By Francis BuTLer Smmxkins. 
(New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953, xiii + 655 p., 
illustrations, bibliography, and index, $7.50). 

Mr. Simkias has extended his 1947 edition, The South 
Old and New, A History, 1820-1947, to include the 
whole scope of Southern history back to its beginnings. 
Approximately half the volume is devoted to the period 
since Reconstruction. The bibliography includes most 
of the generally known secondary sources on Southern 
history. 

The thirty-four chapters of the book cover the scope 
of Southern history with something more than ordinary 
penetration. They are meaty, factual, and satisfyingly 
interpretative. If his presentation of viewpoints is 
other than coldly objective, the emotion with which 
Southern views are offered reveals perhaps something 
of the original feeling in which they were first expressed. 
Is this not a rather penetrating test of the historian’s 
art? Yet Mr. Simkins does not lack facility in present- 
ing “Yankee” viewpuints even though he was ad- 
mittedly bred in the Southern emotional pattern. 

The real contribution of the book lies in the fact that 
for the first time it offers classes in Southern history a 
single volume text, giving well-balanced treatment to 
the various periods, especially the New South period, 
which heretofore has been neglected. The loving care 
with which Southern historians have researched over 
the ante-bellum and even Civil War Reconstruction 
periods has never been extended to the period after 
1876, and it is here that Mr. Simkins has done much 
with little. 

Abundant primary sources are available for Southern 
history after 1876, but they have to be sought out in 
courthouses, attics, and business firms. This spadework 
has not as yet been very extensively undertaken, and 
the secondary works on the period reveal the deficiency. 
This is perhaps the chief weakness of Mr. Simkins’ 
book, but he deserves credit for a pioneer effort at 
bringing together the available secondary sources in 
the field. No doubt others may feel that they can im- 
prove upon the Simkins effort. We shall await their 
work. 


Glenn N. Sisk, Atlanta, Georgia 


FR. A. Stokdyk—Architect of Coiperation. By Josern G. 
Knapp. (Washington, American Institute of Co- 
dperation, 1953, 229 p., $3.00). 

Students of agricultural history from the late 1920’s 
to 1946 will find much of interest in this little book. In 
writing about Stokdyk, the author undertook ‘to cap- 
ture some of the spirit, charm and purpose of this 


unique personality so that we may get the full benefit 
from the lessons of his life.” 

The author has presented a vivid picture of Stokdyk 
and the evolution of his varied interests and talents. 
Those who are familiar with the circumstances and the 
people associated with Stokdyk may well feel that in 
many respects the spirit of this leader represents the 
history of his contemporaries. Dr. Knapp, in his 
thorough manner and well documented story, has built 
a lasting monument to his friend and co-worker in the 
field of agricultural codperation. This story is based 
largely on Stokdyk’s work and writings, supplemented 
by numerous interviews and letters from his associates. 

The first four chapters deal with Stokdyk’s early life, 
his work at Kansas State College as extension plant 
pathologist and later as extension economist in market- 
ing, and his return to the University of Wisconsin for 
graduate study, where he was awarded a Ph.D. degree 
in June, 1930. Stokdyk’s experiences as a professor on 
the Giannini staff, University of California, 1929-1933, 
are given in Chapter V. Chapters VI to XII deal with 
Stok as President, Berkeley Bank for Codperatives, 
including a year’s leave of absence in Washington, 1938- 
1939, and as Deputy Governor in Charge of Research, 
Farm Credit Administration. After a brief account of 
“The End of the Journey,” in January, 1946, the final 
chapter gives us “In Retrospect—The Spirit of the 
Man.” The last one third of the book consists of twelve 
selected writings by Stokdyk, a bibliography of his 
rather extensive writings, 1921-1946, and a brief 
appendix on “Stok’s Heritage.” 

In many ways fate was kind to Dr. Stokdyk; not the 
least in having a friend like Dr. Knapp, who labored 
long and unselfishly in recording Stok’s place in history 
and in stipulating that any revenue for the book above 
printing costs be used for an E. A. Stokdyk Fellowship 
in Agricultural Coéperation. 

Dr. Stokdyk first came to the reviewer’s attention 
through his brother George, who developed a high re- 
gard for his fellow members on the Giannini staff. Meet- 
ing Stok was a pleasure and to read the story of his life 
makes one realize more fully that he was a man worth 
knowing. His most significant contributions were in 
research, marketing, codperative law, and as President 
of the Berkeley Bank for Coéperatives. 

“History,” said Carlyle, “is the essence of innumer- 
able biographies.” Yet the product of our historians— 
perhaps history itself—is becoming more impersonal. 
There is, therefore, need for more of the personalized 
history such as Dr. Knapp has provided. 

Arthur G. Peterson, Washington, D. C. 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Secretary of the Society has announced the 
election of the following officers for the year 1953-54: 
President, Edward N. Wentworth; Vice-President, 
Charles A. Burmeister; Secretary Treasurer, Wayne D. 
Rasmussen; Elected members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Walter H. Ebling and Carl C. Taylor. 


APRIL 1954 MEETING 


The Agricultural History Society will have a joint 
session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion at Madison, Wisconsin, April 1954. The following 
papers will be read: “Herbert Hoover and the Federal 
Farm Board Project, 1921-1925,” by James H. Shideler, 
University of California, Davis; and “Henry Ford and 
the Agricultural Depression, 1920-1923,”” by Reynold 
M. Wik, Mills College. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Gilbert C. Fite, University of 
Oklahoma, will discuss the papers. Rodney C. Loehr, 
University of Minnesota, will serve as chairman of the 
session. 


PACIFIC COAST MEETING 


A session was devoted to Agricultural History at 
the December 1953, meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association, at 
Davis, California. The following papers were presented 
“Some Inter-American Projects in ‘Agriculture,” by E. 
Louise Peffer, Stanford Food Research Institute; ‘““The 
Role and Techniques of Agrarian Pressure Groups,” by 
Louis B. Schmidt; and “E. W. Hilgard, Pioneer of 
Scientific Agriculture,” by Hans Jenny, Soils Depart- 
ment, University of California. E. Bryant Phillips, 
Department of Economics, University of Southern 
California, was the critic and commentator, and James 
H. Shideler served as chairman. 


ACTIVITIES OF MEMBERS 


William D. Barns of the University of West Virginia 
spent part of the summer of 1953 in Washington, D. C., 
continuing research for his history of West Virginia 
agriculture. 

Vernon Carstensen of the University of Wisconsin 
has edited the “Pacific Northwest Letters of George 
Gibbs,” for the Oregon Historical Quarterly, 54: 190-239 
(September 1953). 

James R. Case of the University of Connecticut, 
working with manuscript material prepared by A. J. 
Brundage and other sources, has recently completed a 
study entitled Forty Years of 4-H Club Work in Con- 
necticut (Storrs, Connecticut, Connecticut Agricultural 
Extension Service, 1953, 51 p.). 

D. W. Colvard succeeded I. O. Schaub as Dean of 
the School of Agriculture at North Carolina State Col- 
lege on July 1, 1953. The School of Agriculture presently 
has under way two projects in the field of agricultural 
history: the history of the North Carolina School of 
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Agriculture, including the Experiment Station, the 
Extension Service, and the College; and the history of 
livestock development in North Carolina. Dr. Schaub 
is working on the history of the College; Robert S. 
Curtis has been preparing the livestock history. 

Edward Everett Dale, research professor emeritus 
at the University of Oklahoma, lectured at universities 
in Australia during 1953 under a Fulbright appointment. 

Clarence H. Danhof, who headed the government- 
wide mobilization history project for the past two years, 
has accepted an appointment at Tulane University. 

Fletcher M. Green has been named chairman of the 
department of history at the University of North 
Carolina. 

Weymouth T. Jordan of Florida State University 
discusses “Cotton Planters’ Conventions in the Old 
South,” in Journal of Southern History, 19: 321-345 
(August 1953). 

George F. Lemmer has been granted an additional 
year’s leave of absence by the University of North 
Dakota to continue his work with the Air Force History 
Project of the Department of Defense. 

Rodney C. Loehr has returned to the University of 
Minnesota after serving two years with the Historical 
Division of the State Department in Germany. 

Theodore Saloutos has returned to the University of 
California at Los Angeles after spending a year in 
Greece on a Fulbright fellowship. 

Bennett H. Wall was on leave from the University 
of Kentucky during the summer of 1953 to continue 
research on the factor in Southern agricultural history. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Government of the Union of South Africa has 
instituted a project for cataloguing and collecting ma- 
terial abroad relating to its history, and, in furtherance 
of this project, has appointed Dr. C. F. J. Muller of 
the University of South Africa to conduct research in 
the United States. Dr. Muller would appreciate hearing 
from any member of the Society who has knowledge of 
manuscript material related in any way to South Africa 
or who is engaged in research relating to South Africa. 
He may be addressed at Room 817, Dupont Circle 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


HISTORY OF WORLD AGRICULTURE 


President Edward N. Wentworth has announced the 
appointment of a temporary committee to investigate 
a proposal by M. L. Wilson, a charter member of the 
Society, that the Food and Agriculture Organization 
sponsor a history of world agriculture. Members of the 
committee are M. L. Wilson, chairman, Lewis Atherton, 
Lois Olson, O. O. Winther, and Wayne D. Rasmussen. 


WRITINGS OF EVERETT E. EDWARDS 


A list of the writings of Everett E. Edwards now 
available for free distribution may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Society, Wayne D. Rasmussen. 
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The Everett Eugene Edwards Awards 
in Agricultural History 


The Agricultural History Society, in partial recognition of the outstanding 
services of Everett E. Edwards to the organization and in honor of his memory, 
has established the Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial Awards to be given to 
the authors of the two best articles (presidential addresses excluded) which are 
published in Agricultural History each year. One prize of $50.00 is offered to an 
author who is in the course of taking a degree and one prize of $50.00 to an 
author who is a more advanced scholar. 


The Awards are financed from the Edwards Memorial Fund to which all 
members of the Society and other interested persons are invited to subscribe. 
However, the amounts necessary to pay the Awards for a period of ten years 
have been guaranteed by three of Edwards’ former co-workers. 


All articles to be considered for publication and other communications regard- 
ing editorial matters should be addressed to Vernon Carstensen, Editor, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
Address inquiries regarding the MemortaL Funp, MEMBERSHIP IN THE SOCIETY, 
and business matters to Wayne D. Rasmussen, Secretary-Treasurer, U. 8S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organization with a 
membership of over three thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the 
economic phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement 
of perfect freedom of economic discussion, The Association as such takes no partisan 
attitude, nor will it commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 

The publications of the Association consist of the American Economic Review, a quar- 
terly, the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional 
monographs on special subjects. Yearly subscription to all publications is $6.00. 

There are six classes of active membership: annual, $6.00; family (second member 
without Review), $1.00; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3.00; subserib- 
ing, $10.00; contributing, $25.00; life, $100.00 in a single payment. 


Send for information booklet and address inquiries concerning membership and sub- 


scription to: 


James WASHINGTON Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Economic Association, 
Northwestern University, 

Evanston, Illinois. 


Check these titles 


LAND PROBLEMS AND 
POLICIES 


By V. WEBSTER JOHNSON, For- 
merly Head of Division of Land Eco- 


nomics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; and RALEIGH BARLOWE, 


Michigan State College. 422 pages, 
$6.50 


A basic text for students of agricultural 
economics that can also be used as a 
reference for professional economists and 
administrators working on rural land 
problems and policies. Deals largely with 
institutional controls and powers present 
in the holding and use of land and applies 
economic principles to these problems 
wherever feasible. 


THE ECONOMIC 
ORGANIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURE 


By THEODORE W. SCHULTZ, 
University of Chicago. 374 pages, 
$5.50 


A college text for students of Agricultural 
Economics or Agricultural Policy. Offers 
an analysis of two sets of problems: the 
functioning of an economy which is ex- 
periencing economic growth and develop- 
ment, and the implications of this process 
for agriculture; and the stability attri- 
butes of the economy in relation to agri- 
culture. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


By RAINER SCHICKELE, North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 453 
pages, $6.50 


Here is a basic text for undergraduate 
courses in agricultural policy. The book 
appraises the effectiveness with which 
government, through its program in farm 
credit, soil conservation, farm price sup- 
ports, and rural electrification has helped 
farmers to meet these problems. The ob- 
jectives and social goals concerning the 
equivalence of living levels in country 
and town, the role of family farms in the 
nation’s economic and social organiza- 
tion, the need for more efficient farm 
production and greater economic security 
are all stated. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


By ROBERT C. ROSS, University 
of Illinois. 414 pages, $5.00 


Beginning with a brief economic history 
of American agriculture, this book pre- 
sents a practical understanding of the 
economic aspects of present-day Ameri- 
can agriculture. It discusses agriculture 
as a national industry, its production and 
what becomes of its products, and its 
price structure. Attention is given to the 
marketing processes, the place of co- 
operation, the farmer’s methods of financ- 
ing, problems of taxation, land use and 
conservation. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 


